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THE REV. FATHER STACK senate Se ape of Be Sew. De | oe | he Ge 1 1 
ROMISH BISHOPS AS PROPERTY-HOLDERS, them into a gov te, to place m tl New York t t I 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE wae othr aed peg ene de: ag: cls Be ae 


A priest at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, tl e control of the trea f the cit f New min 








Rev. Mr. Strack, wrote wding to |} vn Yor! is the act of a torati I 
tatement, an article in a newspaper. in 1870 lat und Ll at or te 
denying the right of the pope to interfe | statute-book it has fo 
litical questions Althoug! ta Fe 1 ligiou ct leed 
approving of the objects of it a t ferred presu 7 I 
thought the pepe s ce lemnation of tl rety ky } * nd | 
wrong in principl | fad ! t ! ] } 
powe that might | ‘ | I! I kt " 
S$ 1 made to feel ! He | u l aff | x 
the object of constant ] in J : 
Veaudit of h | i i | 1} 
him with subtle and i ! t , 
ferences: his character v | | 
nd 1 art l hure i ! \ to t 
] he \ em ed f n W ul " I j } ] } 
d l to go to a tat I Y : 
mand Re Mr. St f l 
I aled to tl l to ena " Legisl } 
t 1 posses th t W | 
1 re | ot gat rf nent, t ] 
ventured to express a ish that | i ested with a de 
nai The court and Judge Gamnt nha ch t 
decided in his favor Mr. STack assert hat sé in | | Austria ¢ Ie tical } Ir ! 
he can not be removed, according to the car the latter the « 
on law, until some good cau 
hown; Bishop O'Hara claims 
that his power is despotic, and 
that the priest has deserved, by } 
disobedience, the most 
alties of the Romish rule f i 
The Rev. Mr. Stack has, there t 
fore, been stricken down with no 
sparing hand He has been de 
graded from the office of priest 
has been excommunicated. The 
Irish congregation were punished 
for their sympathy with him by 
being deprived for me time of > 
tl ipriest. Yet 
tl n still defies R 
th of | 
! tt irch 
Tm OZAal 
persecutors He claims to present 
the cause of thousands of Romish 
priests in this country, who, if 
Bishop O'Hara is lin} ‘ 
umptions, hold irche 
their living, their opinions, the 
honor, at the merev of an unser 
pulous maste In fact, if th 
ed in the ¢ | courts, it 
1 t | pont J 
tem of u i 
nv } 





belled against the des} 
the bish Pp They, at lea t 
! that they live und 
ernment. At 1 public m 
have sustained their 7 
denounced the attempt 
them of the control of t ‘ l 
} perty, o to excommunicate l 
degrade a faithful ; 
During that rigor e whi 
the Romish priesthood have | 
enabled to exercise for ma ve 
over the legis! n of New York, 
law was passed that might w 
have startle in Austrian em 


ra papal king. The w 





1 

iperor 
le ro 
le proj 


erty of the Romish Church was 





ken forever f e hands of the 
people, and t1 ferred to the cler- 
g) No Cat] gregation has 
ny longer ¢ ght to the control 
of the church building it has paid 
for, or the school-houses and the 
lands it has } led for its own 
se; a board of trustees, composed 
of the bishop, two priests, and two 
laym appointed yearly by the 
clergy, is alone empowered to hold 


its } operty. With regard to relig 
ms corporations, we believe that 
in every other State some provision 
s made that they shall remain re 
publican in their form of govern- 
ment he people are empowered 
to manage their affairs: the mem- 


bers of every congregation are THE REV. FATHER STACK.—(Puoroenaruet F. Nice, ¥ ——— t 
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destroy us and thems We do not doubt 
we fear—the sincerity of many of the Romish 
clergy. rhey believe in every one of the ut- 
terances of the syllabus and the council. We 
k t t the opinions of the pope are 
the supreme law. But is it not mere madness 
to place in the power of a class of political 
ng rs, the servants of a foreign master, an 
el n 3 } 1 ty, that may be used to the 
ruin of freedom, \ h has alre ady been em- 
loved subjecting the city of New York to a 
ur s, Which will aid in the assault 
on the put ols, and must be fatal to the 
freedom of all future elections? We may easi 
ly conceive with what indignation JEFFERSON, 


Apams, or Jay would have considered this en 


‘tment of our ecclesiastical law 











( f 
‘The Romish Church forms in the midst of our 
free institutions a solitary instance of pure 
des] 1 Che clergy are so perfectly under 
the contr hops as to have no personal 
rights. e | be removed from place to 
place, rebuked, silenced, degraded, or sent for 
punishment to Rome without any power of ap- 
peal. ‘They have no will but that ef their su 
periors, no opinions bat those authorized by 
their careful guardians. Above this inferior 
caste t bishops rule as the direct agents of the 
} t Phey ure selected at Rome, and are only 
amenable to the papal authority. ‘Their power 
over the inferior clergy is apparently limitless ; 
nd it is plain, therefore, that the disposition of 


iurch rests with the 





le 
5 $ was a political faction so well 
organized, : pope governs the bishops with 





If they cffend him in New York, 
he can exile them to Uregon, or summon them 
to Rome. The 
people are left cut wholly in the scheme ef gov- 
they are expec ted only to obey. I} 
a singular mental tyranny, they submit 


infallible rigor 
The bisho} s rule the clergy. 
ernment: e 
serts of 
their property as well as their consciences to the 
exclusive control of the priests, 

Whatever property is given, therefore, to the 
**Charch” in New York, becomes a part of the 
of St. Perer. held 
the clergy; it in the control of the 
pope. He may require at any moment a share 
of its proceeds, a tithe, or the arrears of Peter's 
Pence 


obey him. 


} urimony 
} 


It is nominally 


is realy 


e; nor can bishops or priests venture to dis- 
He is despotic, and can drive them 
or banish them from their sect. In 
all Catholic countries, we believe, some provision 
is made to secure the native priests and bishops 
from the unlimited rule of the 

strong check is placed upon the 
ecclesiastical property. 
Our imprudent legislators have been more liberal 
han Witt1am the Conqueror, or MaTiILpa, or 
Constantine. ‘They have placed in the control 
of the agents of a foreign despot that fair estate 


into exile, 


papacy. Some 
disposition of 
Sut here the 


re is none 


which has been acquired by Romish votes in our 
cities, or 
ple; and it is estimated that the possessions of 
the Romish Church in the State of New York 
already approach in value $50,600,000. The 
amount is known only to its priestly trustees 
The rate of increase is extraordinary: it is 
swelling rapidly by public donations and pious 
frauds. 

Among the latter must be numbered many of 
the recent gifts of the city of New York te the 
dominart Church, 
are quite as illegal as if won by intimidation. 
The gifts of corrupt officials can not stand; and 


won from the superstition of the peo 


Donations extorted by votes 


it may well be a proper subject of inquiry in our | 


reformed Legislature what amount of property 1s 
held by the Romisk clergy, how it was obtained, 
and what change is required by public policy in 
our present law, It seems scarcely proper to 
delay in so important a matter. It is safer to 
amend our errors now. We m ty learn from the 
story of Italy, France, or Spain the danger of 
suffering property to accumulate in the hands of 
a priesthood ruled by the pope 
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SH The Eight-page SUPPLEMENT sent out g 
t th thia Nu er of Haurer’s WEEKLY contains 
y terest istrations;: *“* Ar THE CoUNTY 
I Pi ‘H > Wiw Tuerxkevs—Tue Art- 
“H Witp TuaKey Tue Rerreat; 
1 f *Sa am Haut,” the country res- 
the P f Wales. The continuation of 
6 M Fixe und that of “Lox» Kueosnt” | 
th } llaneous 
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THE RENOMINATION. 


E Republic ans who are opposed to the 


enomination of the President insist that 


7. 
I 


3 a certain indefinite number of the party 


1 
oule 


| prefer another candidate, those who 


prefer the President should give way Phere 


can, however, be little doubt, if we may 
judge by the ordinary methods of ascertain 
ing the opinion of the party, that the great 
mass of Republicans desire the renomina 


tion; and it is not clear why they should r 
nounce their preference because a few would 
If, indeed, there 


candidate suggested, there 


select another candidate 


were any other 


would be more reason in demanding the re- 


But the argument that, because 


nunciation. 


some Republicans are opposed to GRANT, 


theretore any other candidate is strong r, ls 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


We have 
stantly heard it said that any one of a dozen 
gentlemen would be preferable to the Presi 
dent. 
pose that, if GRANT were out of the question, 
the friends of all other candidates would 


not a convincing argument. con 


But that there was any reason to sup 


unite upon ary one of them, we have not 
yet sech prove d, or even asserted, 
There are, it is true, certain great news 


papers of Republican sympathies which op 
The New York Trib 
‘s the first, and its position is the more 
it 
the usual sense, a strictly party paper. 


pose the renomination. 
une 
significant because has been always, in 
But 
the others of which we speak are tree lances 
in polities. They 
and the rigné in the press which 
WENDELL PHILLIPs illustra 
form. Certainly we do not complain of this, 
nor doubt that the true duty of the press is 
to : 

of party. 
on by 


are independent critics, 
exercise 


es upon the plat 


ssuage rather than to imbitter the spirit 
But as the government is carried 
party organizations, the counsel of 
professedly independent of 
such organizations must be carefully weigh 
ed. 
party critic is very mu h lost by its warm 
advocacy of one of the sides in the unfortu 
nate Republican division in New York, which 
It regards the Pres 
ident only as a frienc of Senator CONKLING, 
whose policy in the 


those who are 


The force of the Tribune’s position as a 


springs from patronage. 


State it opposes, and 
whose influence it believes to be malign, so 
that a constant reac er of the paper would 
conclude that it was more interested in the 


defeat of the President’s renomination than | 


in the ascendency of Republican principles 
in the government. 
The country, in the mean time, is tranquil 
iu prosperous, and the general policy of 
the Administration and 
faithful endeavor to maintain the principles 


shows a constant 
which brought the party into power, and to 
secuce the welfare of all the people. In 
what way another Administration of the pat 


ty would more truly or efficiently promote 
that welfare has not veen stated. It does 
not follow, indeed, that the same Adminis- 
tration should be continued if it is not the 


free choice of the majority. But if patron 
age be so strong that it can defeat the pop- 
it nothing that the President 
has virtually renounced patronage? In his 

that he should 
have no poli y opposed to that of the peo- 


ple, and in his first and each subsequent 


ular will, is 


inaugural address he said 


message he has urged upon Congress a re- 
form of the whole method of appointment. 

If it be said that this is no reply to the 
statement that the service has been more 
prostituted under President GRANT than 
ever before, the sufficient rejoinder is a di- 
rect denial. It is true that what may be 
called the political system of the New York 
Custem-house, for which we have no excuse 
or apology, has been more publicly exposed 
than ever before; but it is not true that the 
system is worse under GrRaNnT than under 
his predecessors, which, indeed, was hardly 
possible. And the public exposure is due 
not to the fact of the greater abuse, but to 
the fierce party feud which has led the two 
wings to a warfare upon each other. The 
origin of this feud, if it be due to patronage, 
as is alleged and believed, is not in itself 
discreditable to the Administration, however 
unfortunate it may have been to the party in 
New York. We denounce corruption of any 
kind, in the New York or 
any where else. But we deny that the evils 
of a system which all parties have support- 
ed and which all Administrations have rec- 
ognized justly chargeable to the Ad- 
ministration which is making the first ear- 
nest effort ever made to correct the system 
itself. 

It will seem strange to those Republicans 
who think the Administration peculiarly cor- 
rupt that it should be sustained because of 
the profound popular faith in its honesty ; 
and yet that is its strength, and it is that 
conviction which will renominate the Presi- 
dent. Politicians privately sneer at the peo- 
ple, and believe that they manage the peo- 
ple. But they are managed by them. When 
the politicians declare for a candidate, it is 
because they believe that he will succeed, 
and that faith is founded upon their knowl- 
edge of the popular feeling. This feeling 
renominated Mr. LINCOLN in 1864, although 
many politicians and many newspapers were 
opposed, and thought that we should “ drift” 
to destruction. It is sometimes said that 
Mr. LINCOLN was renominated and re-elect- 
ed because it was not thought wise to change 
front before the enemy. 
much deeper. 


Custom-house 


are 


But the reason was 
It was not one of expediency, 
lat of principle. The mass of the loyal peo- 
ple of this country had confidence in Mr. 
LINCOLN. They believed him to be an hon- 
est, simple man, one of themselves, and sin- 
cerely devoted to the cause which 
they It is the same feeling, the 
same faith in the honest, sturdy purpose of 
the President, who is as simple ip the cab- 
inet the field, which 
makes him the candidate of the mass of the 
Republican party. 


sacred 
held dear 


as he was modest in 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. | 
THERE is an essential barbarism in the ea- 
gerness with which every little misunder 
standing with foreign powers is magnified 
into a grave difference, and there is nothing 
more unmanly and contemptible than the 
bluster about war which immediately fol 
Swashbuckler patriotism very 
The spirit which fiercely asks a 
neighbor, “* Do you bite your thumb at me?’ 

is ludicrous, and the assertion that 


lows. is 


‘ he ap. 


a po « y 
of peace is pusillanimity usually procec |s 
from cowards and bullies. A peppery ma 

always suspecting offense, always believing 
himself to be insulted, always jealous lest 
his neighbors should try to take an advantage 
of him, always painfully anxious about what 
is thought of him, 
a nation of the sams 


8s L.very absurd man; and 
kind is not less absurd. 
International law is an attempt to bring na 
tions under the con mon sway of noble and 
to substitute 


good faith and honorable confidence for that 


not ignoble sentiments, and 
jealousy with sinister eye which is supposed 
to be the natural state 

Our foreign relatiou at this moment 
pacific with all the world, but there is a hope 


are 


in some ardent breasts that there may be 
difficulty with Russia and with Spain. The 
Russian trouble is supposed to spring from 
the reouest of the United States that Mr 
CATACAZY, the late Russian minister } =r 
sheuid be recalled Mr. CATACAZY is by 
bicth a Greek, and has been long employed 
by the Russian foreign-office. He wis a 


diplomatic pupil, and a confid: ntial clerk 
and favorite, of Prince GorTSCHAKOFP, the 


He has held an 


official position in Brazil, whence he came 


Russian foreign minister. 


to Washington some years ago as an attaché 
of the leg Mi 
was minister. He returned to Europe, and, 
we believe, at the request of the foreign-of 
fice, wrote a the in this 
country, in which he expressed the opinion 


Russian ition, when Bopisco 


memoir upon war 


that the government would suppress the re 

This was 
contrary to the view of Mr. STOECKL, then 
Russian minister here, and when Mr. Cata- 


bellion and maintain the Union. 


CAZY’S opinion was justified by the event, it 
was very natural that he should have re 
placed Mr. STOECKL as minister. 

But our Government presently found that 
Mr. CATACAZY was makine 
to secure what he belic ved to be the wishes 
of his Government which are not allowed to 
diplomatic agents nor tolerated among gen 
tlemen. There is no question, for instance, 
that he endeavored in such ways to perplex 
the negotiations with England which ended 
in the Treaty of Washington ; and when our 
Government was fully satisfied of the facts, 
it instructed its minister in Russia to state 
that it was dissatisfied with Mr. CaTacazy, 
as a representative of Russia, and to request 
that he be recalled. In making such a re- 
quest, which is, of course, at the discretion 
of every Government, very much must de 
pend upon the manner in which the min 


ase of methods 


ister fulfills his instructions. Very great 
tact, delicacy, and firmness are indispensa- 
ble. The request is proper, but it may be 


made offensively. The Russian Government, 
howev’ r, acceded to the request, asking only 
that i might until the 
Gram. Duke had made his visit. Our Goy 
ernment acquiesced; but after it had done 
Mr. CATACAZY re 
It was then, as we understand, de 


8 minister remain 


so, tae offenses of were 
newed. 
termined to avoid all wrong interpretation 
of the facts by Russia, by postponing action 
until the President had received the Grand 
Duke, and informing Russia that it would 
then be expected that the minister should 
be rec alled. 


Had Russia declined, his pass 


ports would have been sent to Mr. Cara- 
CAZY. 
It is now stated that Prince Gorrscna- 


KOFF declares his dissatisfaction with the 
tone of the communications upon the sub- 
ject from our Government. Yet as we clear- 
ly had the right of making the demand, if 
the manner has been unfortunate, the remedy 
is very obvious. It is not, however, to be 
denied that this sensitiveness as to the recall 
suggests that the action of Mr. CATACAZY 
may have been inspired by his Government. 
But whatever the truth as to this suggestion 
may be, there is no war in the situation, and 
no call whatever to balance chips upon ew 
shoulder and ask somebody to knock them 
off. It may be that Mr. Currin did not pet 
form this particular duty with the desirable 
delicacy. It may be that the tone of the 
correspondence upon our part was less court 
ly than diplomatie usage demands. Should 
these possibilities prove to be facts, they can 


be satisfactorily explained to the Russian 
Government, and the Prince ALEXIS 
continue to hunt the American buffalo at 
his leisure. 


may 


* Above all things, no zeal,” said the old 
diplomatist to his agent, and it is counsel 
which we may wisely adopt in our own Case 
Let no hot haste to 
events. Nobody wishes war with Russia be- 
cause of Mr. CatTacazy 


us have misconceive 


Russia has with- | 


|} equally undeniable that 
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drawn the offending minister at ow 
quest; and if she is offended by the 
of our request, we can withdraw the offen 
sive tone. What is called the alliance with 
Russia can never, in the nature of things, be 
very intimate, but it may certainly be court 


re 
tone 


eous. But even better than any particular 
alliance is a general disposition of amity with 


all the world 


PATRONAGE. 

Mr. GornaM, of California, a member of 
the National Republican Committee, intro 
duced two resolutions at the recent meeting 
of that committee in regard to the civil serv 
The first of them declared that to ex 
any citizen from oftice he had 
not received a colle fiate or ac ademic educa 
tion would be a violation of the rights of 
the of the American people ; 
the affirmed that to the 
long the spoils, and that the Republican 
candidate must be virtually pledged to that 
The subsequently with 
drew the resolutions, although he said that 
they expr *ssed the opinions of the commit 
tee Sem tor ¢ 


lntions 


14 


clude because 


majority and 


second 


victor be 


doctrine mover 


ARPENTER also, in his reso 


anc speech in the Senate, declared 
the action of the President to be 


tional, and denounced the idea of submitting 


unconstitu 


the fitness of applicants for office to the opin- 
ion of a board of school-masters. 

Mr. GoruAM does not say, but he undoubt 
edly the 
the regulations adopted by the President 


means to convey impression, thit 


qu.re collegiate or academical education as 
the condition of holding office But if he 
had taken the trouble to look at ther. he 


would have seen that, as they stand, all that 


is required is ability to speak, read, and 


write the English language Something 
more may, indeed, be added by the advisory 
board. It may be required that nobody 
shall be appointed a messenger or custom 


house watchman who can not calculate an 
theory 
f Greek partic les; but until something of 
tnat kind is done Mr. Gornam’s resolution 


18 \ 


eclipse correctly, and frame a sound 


nly a sneer at education, for which there 
whatever the President’s 
rules. jut as to the substance of this kind 
ot that 
decimal fractions does not and can net prove 


is no ground in 


objection—namely, proficiency in 
a man to have the necessary business facul 
ty, discretion, special tact and skill, and ad 
ministrative ability which are required in 
many offices of the government — neither 
Mr. GorHAM nor Senator CARPENTER 
state it more emphatically than the report 
of the commission to the President. 

“Tf,” says that report, “by examination 
for admission to the civil service nothing 
were understood but a test of mere literary 


vroficiency, it might be reasonably opposed 
as unsatisfactory. For it is unquestionable 
that a man might be an excellent appweiser 
of linen, and yet know nothing of history o1 
of accounts. But, on the other hand, it is 
excellent 
ellent 


Of two good 


praiser of linen is not the less ex« be 
cause of general intelligence 


accountants the one who has the most ger 


eral knowledge is ce rtainly prek rable and 
a country which declares that, where tech- 
nical skill is equal, it will select the can 
didate for its service who is the better edu 
cated, is a country which directly and 


practically encourages intelligence and mo- 
rality It that 


men in the publie service 


is true distinguished 


very 


might not have 


passed a certain literary examination which 
is now required of younger men entering the 
Sut it 


the older men could have passed the exami- 


same service. is equally true that 
nation had it in their case been required. 
And the proof is the capacity of which thei 
present distinction is the evidence.” 

With great deference to Mr. GorHAM and 
Senator CARPENTER, we are inclined to think 
that this is a better plank for the Republic- 
an platform than a sneer at 
shout that to the victor belong the spoils. 
Both of these gentlemen would probably con 


education or a 


cede that special fitness or aptitude are in- 
But 
ascertained. 


dispensable to certain offices. those 
be And 


the investigations and examina 


qualifications must 
what are 
tions mentioned in the President’s rules but 
The present 


, as those gentlemen are aware, 


the methods of ascertaining ? 
practice 
depend upon the word ot a member of the 


is to 


legislative branch of the government from 
the Constitution withholds the ap- 
peinting power. appoint 


ments are often made without the slig! 


which 
Iwo things ensue : 
test 
and the le gislature invades 


Executive, 


regard to fitness; 
the constitutional rights of the 


necessarily corrupting the government and 
impairing its administration. The altern. 
tive is very simple. The Executive can not 


personally know applicants, and must, there- 
fore, depend upon the most disinterested evi- 
and it is for the Exec 

whether more trusty informa- 
tion will probably be derived from th« 
who, although fallible, have no speci: 


terest and no counteracting powe 


dence it can obtain; 
tive to judge 


ded 
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expenses thereof to be met b ns 
untary contribution The 1 f 
us the erection of the Brooklyn 
l'abernacle, with an original seat 
ing capacity of 5500, which an ¢ for 
largement last summer i eased 
to 4100 For this building t 
grand Boston Coliseum organ . 
opportunely secured, it being the 
mnly instrument of the kind t i 
in this country adequate to 
leadir of th m t l I 
vorshipers regula issem 
vithin the Tabernacl l | 
ng was dedicated » m™m 
1870, and rededicated a | 
er, after enlargement In sitt < 
wcoustic, warming, ventilating, and i 
seeing properties, the church, all 
one Ban apne | perfect I THE Ri DE WI M 
has since its very recent erection 
prov 1 the pione r of very many similar, t] h mankind, pathetic touches that 
necessarily smaller, edifices throughout the States of the heart, and a grand f 
und upon the occasion of its enlargem last tudes in fact. doctrine irat M 
September every la f floa r debt against succeed one another w 
it was immediat * lifted | hazardous the rapidity of t ight, the nat F 
1 principle made | fulness of a panoramic transit. TH MIDDLEMARCH: 
oved t my tensely. ar 1 reduces his ‘ pt 4 44 j \ . c) 
f the Taberna- | preparation, excision, simplit m- A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIF! 
pury va ination which 1 of t se 
my s of extemporaneously del t , y (rh ] ) I 
contemporary His oratory is t 
| liberal as its icts in the most vital sens ft g = 
metho@ of furnishing the masses with a free re in all its relations, and ript 
ligious home. The experiment of : mmod ind entire form in t ’ ft i ook 33 
ting all who desire to hear Mr. Tatmace has been truths he images 1 enf I t OLD AND YOUNG, 4 
unsuccessful, even since the « tion of his pres persons of equal ard f temperat t ’ - 
ent church As many are crowded away as can g and logical s are } 
find m, but it is rightly thought that t and | char Ince I 
has t b irawn somew he » t tthe | ‘ 1 ment , gt 2 
of exist b gare suff tf isl lem s of ge t 
thousands as can be ope ] su ted ft t I ( : rf 
pastoral care of a s le pre extem ra | yg 
I jualit f1 | l ft g q f t 
| ry } iid | m st] ‘ 
t stele ¢ evider f sy . . ; 
Ss t posses H I Mr. T 7 
sational, Spe . 
manne i ld-f | | Mr. \ 
I G ¢ , 
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e to be f t is been oking up a story out of spite, and 
3 eve “ elling it to the old man, to try to set him 
| 1 of { } iwainst Fred He’s very fond of Fred, and is 
Mid ’ I ir S i the bank kely to do something handsome for him; in 
| k not S i e has as g 1 as told Fred that he means 
» De « n , e most of them | to leave him his land, and that makes other 
, | ! S-p I ye > pyeaious, 
M , fect s induced me to give ‘** Viney, I must repeat that you will not get 
resources 1 ny.concurrence from me as to the course you 
D I Cy s pl ly our reach ive pursued with your eldest son It was en 
I ha sulted en t met the metropolis tirely from worldly vanity that vou destined him 
I , fully aw f the backwardness | for the Church. With a family of three sons and 
m | treatr t labors in our | four daughters, you were not warranted in de- 
stricts voting money to an expensive education, which 
Yes: wi ‘ present medical rules and | has succeeded in nothing but in giving him ex 
‘ be satisfied vy and then to | travagant, idle habits. You are now reaping the 
‘ { prac As ill the | cor juences.’ 
s sw 1 deter e the starting Io point out other people’s errors was a duty 


f a diagnosis—as to the philosophy of that Mr. Bulstrode rarely shrank from, but Mr. 





evide inv glimmering of se can | Viney was not equally prepared to be patient. 

ne from a s lture of which | When a man has the immediate prospect of 

trv pract ers have us y no more no- | being mayor, and is prepared, in the interests of 

t t the mat the moor commerce, to take up a firm attitude on politics 
Mr. Bulstrode, bending and looking intently, | generally, he has naturally a sense of his im- 

f i the form v I gate had given to his | portance to the frame-work of things which seems 
g t not quite suited to s comprehen to throw questions of private conduct into the 
Under su h imst sa ju yus man | background. And this particular reproof irri 

es the t und enters on ground where | tated him more than any other. It was emi 


his own gifts may be more useful nently superfluous to him to be told that he was 











[ am awa he said that the | ul reaping the consequences Sut he felt his neck 

fn al ability is te material means under Bulstrode’s yoke; and though he usually 

\ ss, Mr. Lydga pe we shall not | enjoyed kicking, he’was anxious to refrain from 
in sentiment as to a measure in which you t relief. 

t | to be actively concerned, but in ‘* As to that, Buistrode, it’s no use going 

your sympathetic concurrence may be an | back I'm not one of your pattern men, and | 


don't pretend to be. I couldn't foresee 
thing in the trade; there wasn’t a finer business 


i to me. You recognize, I hope, the exist- very 





patiet ts 


Sut those words are apt to | in Middlemarch than ours, and the lad was clev- 











I it meanings to different minds.’ er. My poor brother was in the Church, and 

* Precisely And on such subjects wrong | would have done well—had got preferment al 

t r is as fat is no ching Now a | ready—but that stomach fever took him off: else 
| t which I have much at heart to secure is a | he might have been a dean by this time. I 
new regulation as to clerical attendance at the | think I was justified in what I tried to do for 
old irmary Che building stands in Mr. Fare- | Fred. If you come to religion, it seems to me 
brother's paris! You know Mr. Farebrother?” | a man shouldn’t want to carve out his meat to 
*I have seen him He gave me his vote. I | an ounce beforehand: one must trust a little to 
must call to thank him. He seems avery bright, | Providence, and be generous. It’s a good Brit 
| sant little fellow And I understand he is a | ish feeling to try and raise your family a little: 
I hist in my opinion, it’s a father’s duty to give his 

Mr. Farebrothe my dear Sir, 1s ! ] ] sons a fine chance.” 

’ il t yntemplate I suppose t is not ‘**1T don’t wish to act otherwise than as your 
gyma this « try who has grea best friend, Viney, when I say that what you 


talents M Bulstrode paused and looked | have been uttering just now is one mass of world- 


. ¢ liness and inconsistent folly.” 
I have not t been |} ed hy f 9 ‘Very well,” said Mr. Vincy, kicking in spite 
ssive talent in Middlemarch,” said Lydgate, | of resolutions; ‘‘1 never professed to be any 
bluntly. thing but worldly; and, what’s more, I don’t 
What I des Mr. Bulst » continued see any body else who is not worldly. I suppose 


you don't conduct business on what you call un- 





e hospital should be | worldly principles. The only difference I see is 

superseded by the appointment of a chaplain that one worldliness is a little bit honester than 
\ I'vke, in fa t—and that 1 » other spiritual another.” 

aid should be called ir | ‘* This kind of discussion is unfruitful, Viney,” 


said Mr. Bulstrode, who, finishing his sandwich, 

1a g 

ich a point unless I knew Mr. ‘Tyke, and | had thrown himself back in his chair, and shaded 
| sves as if weary. ‘* You had some more 





cular business.” 
’ The long and short of it is, some- 
Wnty yee el datos t enter fully into the | body has told old Featherstone, giving you as 





** Yes, yes. 





I his 1 S " res B here the authority, that Fred has been borrowing or 
M Bulst e beg t spe ik 1 more trying to borrow money on the prospect of his 
‘ emphas the subject ly to be | land. Of course you never said any such non- 
referred to the medical board of the infirmary, | sense. But the old fellow will insist on it that 
] It In ish 1 is, that in | Fred should bring him a denial in your hand- 
virt the « peration bet us which I | writing; that is, just a bit of a note saying you 
vy look forward to, you not, so far as you | don’t believe a word of such stuff, either of his 
ned, | luel | by my opponents in | having borrowed or tried to borrow in such a 


fool’s way. I suppose you can have no objec 


I hope I shall have nothing to do with cler- | tion to do that.” 





i 

, ites,” said Lydga Phe path I have ‘Pardon me. I have an objection. I am 
san is vork well in my own profession by no means sure that your son, in his reckless- 
MI < Mr. I is of a | ness and ignorance—I will use no severer word 
| V me, leed, this question —has not tried to raise money by holding out his 
t sa s s, with future prospects, or even that some one may not 
! s, I have | 5 ) that it | have been foolish enough to supply him on so 
tif r a spirit of worldly | vaguea presumption: there is plenty of such lax 

But 1 shall not ther e drop one | money-lending as of other folly in the world.” 
Lof1 ( t s, or cease t f ‘* But Fred gives me his honor that he has 
tt , tior never borrowed money on the pretense of any 
I have « ted 1 f to this t of understanding about his uncle’s land. He is not 


I v conf 1 liar. I don't want to make him better than 























Mr. Lyd I he is ve blown him up well—nobody can 

I that t gi : iy I wink at what he does. Sut he is nota 

‘ of 1 ta ul And I should have thought—but I may 

I ha t f act | | be wrong—that there was no religion to hinder 

f of t | t 1 man from believing the best of a young fellow, 

M B t $ e | 1 don’t know vw It seems to me it 

| whisper as he s tl t i be a poor to puta ke 

There e certa ter, ] te wheel by uu don’t b e 

But he not it t | , m of him as you've got no good reason 

1 Mr. Vin sa Phat | to be 

perse vas become more ‘*l am not at all sure that I should be befriend 

| since had se Ros g your n by smoothing his way to the future 

\ I t ga f | of Featherstone’s property I can 
t t l f but at not regard wealtt a bl ig to those who use 
reme! ers a I rg hy ~ t mply as a harvest for this id ) 

‘ e he may e he not like to hear tl gs, Vi } s 

Le Mr. Vir had | occasion I feel ¢ to té 1 that I 

r t c ul bee no ive no motive for furthering such a disposition 
t,” for R 1 1 at breakfast had | of property as that which you refer t I do 
met ned that et ght le Feather not shrink from saying that it will not tend to 
taken the t to great f r 1 m's eternal welfare or to the gl wy of G d 

M B trode, I W then, should you expect me to pen tl 

mseit out a I t ] ‘ | kind of affidavit, which has no object but to 

keep up a foolish partiality and secure a foolish 

] t persuade t ] beques 

\ If you mean to hinder every body from hav 
t I've no opinion of that system. I ing money but saints and evangelists, you must 
i Mr. Vine unable t p some profitable partnerships, that’s all 


However,” he went or l ca ay,” Mr. 





Viney burst out, very bluntly 

y the l, § to dismiss all irre It may be for the glory of God, but it is not 

v vhat I I ere to talk about a | for the glory of the Middlemarch trade, that 
little affair of my young scape-grace, Fred P lale’s house uses those blue and green dyes 
“That is a subject « hicl 1 and I are t gets from the Brassing manufactory; they 
likely to take q 1ite as different views as on diet, rot the silk, that’s all I know about it. Perhaps 


Viney.” 

**T hope not this time (Mr. Vincy was re 
solved to be good-humored ** The fact is, it's 
about a whim of old Featherstone’s. Somebody 


if other people knew so much of the profit went 
to the glory of God, they might like it better. 
But I don't mind so much about that—I could 
get up a pretty row, if I chose 


WEEKLY. 


Mr. Bulstrode paused a little before he an- 
swered. ‘* You pain me very much by speaking 
in this way, Viney. I do not expect you to un 
derstand my grounds of action—it is not an easy 
thing even to thread a path for principles in the 
intricacies of the world—still less to make the 
thread clear for the careless and the scoffing. 
You must remember, if you please, that I stretch 
my tolerance toward you as my wife's brother, 
and that it little becomes you to complain of me 
as withholding material help toward the worldly 
position of your family. I must remind you 
that it is not your own prudence or judgment 
that has enabled you to keep your place in the 
trade.” 

** Very likely not; but you have been no loser 
by my trade yet,” said Mr. Vincy, thoroughly 
nettled (a result which was seldom much re- 
**And when 
you married Harriet, I don't see how you could 
expect that our families should not hang by the 
same nail. 


tarded by previous resolutions 


If you ve changed your mind, and 
want my family to come down in the world, 
I've never changed: I'm a 
plain Churchman now, just as I used to be be- 
I take the world as I 
find it, in trade and every thing else. 


you'd better say so. 


fore doctrines came up 
I'm con 
tented to be no worse than my neighbors. Rut 
if you want us to come down in the world, say 
so. I shall know better what to do then. ; 

**You talk unreasonably. Shall you come 
down in the world for want of this letter about 





** Well, whether or not, I consider it very un 
handsome of you to refuse it. Such doings may 
be lined with religion, but outside they have a 
nasty, dog-in-the-manger look. You might as 
well slander Fred: it comes pretty near to it 
when you refuse to say you didn’t set a slander 
going. It’s this sort of thing—this tyrannical 
spirit, wanting to play bishop and banker every 


his sort of thing makes a man’s 


where—it’s t 
name stink.” 

‘** Viney, if you insist on quarreling with me, 
it will be exceedingly painful to Harriet as well 
as myself,” said Mr. Bulstrode, with a trifle 
more eagerness and paleness than usual. 

**] don’t want to quarrel. It’s for my inter- 
est—and perhaps for yours too—that we should 
be friends. 1 bear you no grudge; I think no 
worse of you than | do of other people. A man 
who half starves himself, and goes the length in 
family prayers, and so on, that you do, believes 
in his religion whatever it may be: you could 
turn over your capital just as fast with cursing 
plenty of fellows do. You like 
to be master, there’s no denying that; you must 
be first chop in heaven, else you won't like it 
much, But you're my sister's husband, and we 
ought to stick together; and if I know Harriet, 
she'll consider it your fault if we quarrel because 
you strain at a gnat in this way, and refuse to 
do Fred a good turn, And I don’t mean to say 
I shall bear it well. I consider it unhandsome.” 

Mr. Vincy rose, began to button his great- 
coat, and looked steadily at his brother-in-law, 
meaning to imply a demand for a decisive an- 
swer. 

This was not the first time that Mr. Bulstrode 
had begun by admonishing Mr. Viney, and had 
ended by seeing a very unsatisfactory reflection 
of himself in the coarse unflattering mirror which 
that manufacturer’s mind presented to the sub- 
tiler lights and shadows of his fellow-men; and 
perhaps his experience ought to have warned 
him how the scene would end. But a full-fed 
fountain will be generous with its waters even in 
the rain, when they are worse than useless, and 
a fine fount of admonition is apt to be equally 
irrepressible. 

It was not in Mr. Bulstrode’s nature to com- 
ply directly in consequence of uncomfortable sug- 
gestions. Before changing his course he always 
needed to shape his motives and bring them into 
accordance with his habitual standard. He said 
at last: 

“T will reflect a little, Vincy. I will men- 
tion the subject to Harriet. I shall probably send 
you a letter.” 

-— Very well. As soon as you can, please. I 
hope it will all be settled before I.see you to- 
morrow.” 


aud swearing : 


ES ee = 


CHAPTER XIV. 
*“ Follows here the strict receipt 
For that sauce to dainty meat, 
Named Idleness, which many eat 
By preference, and call it sweet: 
First watch for morsels, like a hound, 
Mix well with buffets, stir them round 
With qood thick oi 
And froth with mean aelf-lauding lies 
: the veasela you muat choose 
t in are dead men’s shoes.” 


of flatteriea, 


Serve warm; 
To keep i 

Mr. Butstrope’s consultation of Harriet 
seemed to have had the effect desired by Mr. 
Viney, for early the next morning a letter came 
vhich Fred could carry to Mr. Featherstone as 


the required testimony 


\“ 


The old gentleman was staying in bed on ac- 
count of the « 
was not to be seen in the sitting-room, |} 


id weather, and as Mary Garth 
red 
went up stairs immediately, and presented the 
propped up comfortably 
on a bed-rest, was not less able than usual to 
enjoy his consciousness of wisdom in distrusting 
and frustrating mankind. He put on his spec- 
tacles to read the letter, pursing up his lips and 


drawing down their corners. 





letter to his uncle, who, 


ill not dec linet 
state my conviction’—tchah! what fine words the 
fellow puts! * that 


your son Frederic has not obtained any advance 


Under the circumstances I u 
He's as fine as an auctioneer 


of money on be quests promised by Mr. Feather 





stone —promised ? who said I had ever promise: 
I promise nothing! I shall make codicils as long 
as | like—‘ and that, considering the nature of such 
a proceeding, it is unreasonable to presume that 
a young man of sense and character would at- 
tempt it’—ah, but the gentleman doesn't say you 
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re a young man of sense and character, mark 
you that, Sir!—‘ As to my own concern with any 
IT distin tly affirm that 
I never made any statement to the effect that 
your son had borrowed money on any property 
that might accrue to him on Mr. Featherstone's 
demise -*accrue’ 

Lawyer Standish is nothing to him. 
He couldn't speak finer if he wanted to borrow. 
Well”—Mr. Featherstone here looked over his 
spectac les at Fred, while he handed back the 
letter to him with a contemptuous gesture— 
**you don’t suppose I 


report of such a nature, 


bless my heart! ‘ property 
* demise!’ 


believe a thing because 
Sulstrode writes it out fine, eh ? 

Fred colored ‘You wished to have the let 
ter, Sir. I should think it very likely that Mr. 
Bulstrode’s denial is the authority 





as good 
which told you what he denies 

** Every bit. 1 never said I believed either 
one or the other. And now what d’you expect ?” 
said Mr. Featherstone, curtly, keeping on his 
spectacles, but withdrawing his hands under his 
wraps 

**T expect nothing, Sir Fred with difficulty 
restrained himself from venting his ’ 








irritation 
**I came to bring you the letter. If you like, I 
will bid you good-morning 

** Not yet, Ring the bell. 


missy to come.” 


not yet. I want 
It was a servant who came in answer to the 
bell 
‘* Tell missy to come!” said Mr. Featherstone, 
‘** What business had she to go 
He spoke in the same tone when Mary 


impatiently 
away? 
came. 

* Why couldn't you sit still here till I told 
you to go? I want my waistcoat now. I told 
you always to put it on the bed.’ 

Mary's eyes looked rather red, as if she had 
been crying. It was clear that Mr. Featherstone 
was in one of his most snappish humors this 
morning, and though Fred had now the prospect 
of receiving the much-needed present of money, 
he would have preferred being free to turn 
round on the old tyrant and tell him that Mary 
Garth was too good to be at his beck. ‘Though 
Fred had risen as she entered the room, she had 
barely noticed him, and looked as if her nerves 
were quivering with the expectation that some 
thing would be thrown at her. But she never 
had any thing worse than words to dread. 
When she went to reach the waistcoat from a 

| peg, Fred went up to her and said, ‘* Allow me.” 

** Let it alone! You bring it, missy, and lay 
it down here,” said Mr. Featherstone. ‘‘ Now 
you go away again till I call you,” he added, 
when the waistcoat was laid down by him. It 
was usual with him to season his pleasure in show 
ing favor to one person by being especially dis- 
agreeable to another, and Mary was always at 
hand to furnish the condiment. When his own 
relatives came she was treated better. Slowly 
he took out a bunch of keys from the waistcoat 
pocket, and slowly he drew forth a tin box 
which was under the bedclothes. 


**You expect I'm going to give you a little 
fortune, eh?” he said, looking above his spec- 
tacles and pausing in the act of opening the lid. 

** Not at all, Sir. You were good enough to 
speak of making me a present the other day, 
else, of course, I should not have thought of the 
matter.” But Fred was of a hopeful disposition, 
j and a vision had presented itself of a sum just 
large enough to deliver him from a certain 
anxiety. When Fred got into debt, it always 
seemed to him highly probable that something or 
other—he did not necessarily conceive what- 


would come to pass enabling him to pay in due 
time. And now that the providential occurrence 
| was apparently close at hand, it would have been 
| sheer absurdity to think that the supply would 
be short of the need: as absurd as a faith that 
believed in half a miracle for want of strength to 
believe in a whole one. 
The deep-veined hands fingered many bank- 
notes one after the other, laying them down flat 
while Fred leaned back in his chair, 
scorning to look eager. He held himself to be 
a gentleman at heart, and did not like courting 
an old fellow for his money. At last Mr. 
Featherstone eyed him again over his spectacles, 
and presented him with a little sheaf of notes : 
Fred could see distinctly that there were but 


again, 





five, as the less significant edges gaped toward 
him. But then, each might mean fifty pounds. 
He took them, saying, 

**T am very mu h obl ged to y yu, Sir,” and 
was going to roll them up without seeming to 
think of their value. But this did not suit Mr. 

Featherstone, who was eying him intently. 
| ** Come, don’t you think it worth your while 

to count ‘em? You take money like a lord: I 

suppose you lose it like one.” 

5 thought I was not to look a gift-horse in 
the mouth, Sir. 3ut I shall be very happy to 
count them.” 

| Fred was not so happy, however, after he had 
counted them. For they actually presented the 
absurdity of being less than his hopefulness had 
decided that they must be. What can the fit 
ness of things mean, if not their fitness to a 
man’s expectations ? 
atheism gape behind him The collapse for 
Fred was severe when he found that he held 
no more than five twenties, and his share in 
the higher 
seem to help him 
rapid changes in his fair complexion 

**It is very handsome of you, Sir.” 

**T should think itis,”’ said Mr. Featherstone, 
locking his box and replacing it, then taking off 
his spectacles deliberately, and at length, as if 


Failing this, absurdity and 


education of this country did not 
Nevertheless he said, with 


his inward meditation had more deeply con 
vinced him, repeating, ‘I should think it is 
handsome.” 

**T assure you, Sir, I am very grateful,” said 
Fred, who had had time to recover his cheerful 
air 


**So you ought to be. You want to cut a 
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figure in the world, and I reckon Peter Feather- | ** Oh, that I am idle and extravagant We | 
stone is the only one ve got to trust to I am not fit to be a poor man I should ; 
Here the old man’s eyes gleamed with a curi have made a bad fellow if I had been ric! ** bre nh ¢ 
ously mingled satisfaction in the consciousness | ** You would have done your dut that state I ' ° . 
that this smart young fellow relied upon him, and of life to which it has not pleased God to call ! eal : 7 
that the smart young fellow was rather a fool for | you, said Mary, laughing. Var , id J ; 
doing so ** Well, I couldn't do my duty as a clergyman hat and w H 
‘¢ Yes, indeed: I was not born io very splen- | any more than you could do yours as 4 governess of pale pink and dead wl 7 . 
did chances. Few men have been more cramped | You ought to have a little fellow-feeling ther pluck le young gentler } 
than I have been,” said Fred, with some sense | Mary.” y in love. and . ole . a ; 
of surprise at his own firtue, considering how **T never said you ought to be a clergyman mone But having M | - P i. e , 
hardly he was dealt with **It really seems : here are other sogs of work It seems to me in the backgr ind ay i t ™ ei! . i 
little too bad to have to ride a broken-winded very miserable not to resol on some cou | Ma iv Ww I 
hunter, and see mer ho are not half such good and act accordingly f } Fre : 
judges as yourself able to throw away any **So | could, if Fred broke off, and stood W he got hor , 
amount of money on buying bad bargains up, leaning against the mantel-piece t t " , 
‘Well, you can buy yourseif a fine hunter ‘**If you were sure you should not have a fu him I , 
now. Eighty pound is enough for that, I reckor tune ? 2 I ; : pe 
and you'll have twenty pound over to get your *“*I did not say that You want to quarrel it safe away from 1 finger 
elf out of any little scrape,” said Mr. Feather with me. It is too bad of you to be guided by | Bl M \ c 
stone, chuckling sl what other people say about m« | ed r ¢ § , 
*You are very . Sir,” said Fred, wit l ** How can I want te quarrel w h you? I] (a el vhor } 
fine sense of contrast between the words and his | should be quarreling with all my new bool | naug I eyes ar 
feeling said Mary, lifting the volume on the tabl alwa t 
‘Ay. rather a better uncle than your fine | ‘* However naughty you may be to other peop! can best judg a t om 4 ' 
uncle Bulstrode You won't get much out of you are good to me child A } f ‘ 
his spekilations, I think He's got a pretty ‘“* Because I like you better than any one else. | mothe | as } ) { 
strong string round your father’s leg, by what I But I know you despise me er pe ! t! 
hear, eh ?” “Yes, I do—a li | Mary, nodding, | take 
‘* My father never tells me any thing about his | with a smile to spend t " ly | - 
affairs, Sir.” | ‘* You would admire a stupendous fellow, who | t m | ed a is f 
‘¢ Well, he shows some sense there. But oth. | would have wise opinions about every thing firmer securit t } : - t Key 
er people find ‘em out without his telling He a yuld Mary was sewing swiftly, | M : : 
never have much to leave you; he'll mostlike and seemed provokingly mistress of the situatior | ’ 
die without a will—he’s the sort of man to do it When a conversation has taken a wrong turn for ‘ ‘ 
—let ‘em meke him mayor of Middlemarch as | U8, we o1 ly get farther and farther into the SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENC] 
much as they like But you won't get much by swamp of awkwardness. This was what Fred ¥5 
his dying without a will, though you are the | Viney felt. THE stat nt, by P 7) ( . 
eldest son.” ; ‘*[ suppose a woman is never in love with | I f 
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SESTINA. 
Br ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
I saw my soul at rest upon a day 
As a bird sleeping in the nest of night, 
Ameng soft leaves that give the starlight way 
To touch its wings but not its eyes with light; 
So that it knew as one in visions may, 
And knew not as men waking, of delight. 
This was the measure of my soul's delight: 
It had no power of joy to fly by day, 
Nor part in the large lordship of the light; 
But in a secret moon-beholden way 
Had all ita will of dreams and pleasant night, 
And all the love and life that sleepers may. 
But such life’s triumph as men waking may 
It might not have to feed its faint delight 
Between the stars by night and sun by day, 
Shut up with green leaves and a little light; 
Becanse its w ay Was as 4 lost star's w ay, 
A world’s not wholly known of day or night. 
All loves and dreams and sounds and gleams of night 
Made it all music that such minstrels may, 
And all they had they gave it of delight; 
But in the full face of the fire of day 
What place shail be for any starry light, 
What part of heaven in all the wide sun’s way? 
Yet the soul woke not, sleeping by the way, 
Watched as a nursling of the large-eyed night, 
And sought no strength nor knowledge of the day, 
Nor closer touch conclusive of delight, 
Nor mightier joy nor truer than dreamers may, 
Nor more of song than they, nor more of light. 
For who sleeps once and sees the secret light 
Whereby sleep shows the soul a fairer way 
Between the rise and rest of day and night, 
Shall care no more to fare as all men may, 
But he his place of pain or of delight, 
There shall he dwell, beholding night as day. 
Song, have thy day and take thy fill of light 
Before the night be fallen across thy way; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long delight. 


THE FATAL DUEL. 

Otp Dr. Tatham was sitting cozily with his 
daughter one morning when the servant came in 
and announced Mr. Irving and his son. 

‘*Leave us, Amy darling, for a short time, 
will you ?” said the doctor to his daughter. ‘I 
will send Walter to you directly, but L wish to 
speak a few words to him first.” 

Amy Tatham was a charming girl, in the fresh 
bloom of youth and beauty. I don’t think she 
quite liked being sent away just at that mo- 
ment, and it is quite certain that she raised her 
head very suddenly when she heard the name 
** Walter Irving” mentioned. Waiter Irving 
was certainly a very lucky fellow; and I think, 
if the truth be told, when old Dr. ‘Tatham kissed 
his daughter preparatory to her fulfilling his sen- 
tence of exile, I think he thought so tco. 

** Bother business, dear papa!” said willful 
Amy; *‘ but remember you have promised not 
toe keep me away long; and if you don't keep your 
word, I shall come in and surprise you. Good- 
by, you old dear.” 

“ When Amy Tatham had left the room the doc- 
tor turned toward the servant, who still stood at 
the door. 

** Ask Mr. Irving and his son to walk in, 
please, and don’t let me be disturbed unless there 
is something very important to be done.” 

Mr. Irving was a fine-looking old gentleman 
of tne Colonel Newcome stamp; his son not so 
tall, or of such commanding presence, but intel- 
ligent-looking, and also gentlemanly. ‘The fa- 
ther was about sixty; the son twenty-five, but 
booking evidently younger. 

After commencing on a few ordinary topics of 
conversation, Mr. Irving was about to come to 
the point, and explain more particularly the ob- 
ject of his visit on this occasion, when he was 
stopped by the doctor. 

** IT beg pardon,” said he, ‘‘ but may I be al- 
lowed to interrupt you fora moment. It would 
be absurd of me to affect ignorance of the object 
of your visit. Before, however, I can listen to 
what either you or your son has got to say I[ have 
something very important to divulge. I must 
take you into my confidence, and relate some- 
thing which it is necessary you should know—a 
secret which [ fearlessly intrust to you.” 

Walter Irving rose. 

sid My dear boy,” said the doctor, ‘* I beg that 
you will remain. What I have to say affects 
you more particularly than any one else here. 
You have been a good son, and I feel confident 
that you will make an excellent husband. Your 
love for my daughter is warm and generous ; but 
promise me now—promise me, the father of the 
girl you love and desire to marry—promise me, 
as the gentleman that you are, that you will re- 
ligiously keep my secret. Keep it; yes, even 
from my daughter !” 

The doctor said these words in a strangely ex- 
cited manner. 

Mr. Irving and his son were evidently not pre- 
pared for so serious an interview. However, 
they promised faithfully to obey the doctor's 
earnest request, and waited patiently for him to 
continue. 

The doctor looked round in his chair to assure 
himself that they were alone, and then, clearing 
his throat and addressing himself more particu- 
larly to young Walter Irving, spoke as follows : 


‘* Eight-and-twenty years ago I was studying 
medicine at a German university. It was at 
Heidelberg. When I took up my residence there 
the absurd custom of dueling between the stu- 
dents was in vogue. At that time they were 
more serious than they are now, the custom of 
swathing the combatants, with the exception of 
a small portion of the face, being then almost 
unheard of. Hardly a day passed that some 
duel or other did not take place. The students 
fought octasionally with the officers, with the 
towns-people, and, I need hardly add, perpet- 
ually among themselves. 
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**T was as wild and as headstrong as any of 
them. My strong and unflinching English spirit 
and determination gained me a reputation even 
among these dare-devil German boys, and very 
soon I became noted as a reckless fellow and ex- 
perienced duelist. I became the leader of a 
‘clique,’ and, to tell the truth, I was not a little 
We have not all of us 
got sound thinking heads upon our shoulders at 
six-and-twenty. Boys will be boys. 

** A very little way from where my lodgings 
were lived a young student who was as unlike 
me, or any in my set, as black is from white. 
He was the kind of fellow we should have called 
a ‘milksop’ at school ; and yet, somehow or oth- 
er, I felt I could not dislike the fellow. Instinct- 
ively—I don’t know how it was—but I took to 
him. 

**Max Oppenheim—for that was my neigh- 
bor’s name—was a pale-faced, studious-looking 
young man, and a perfect model of a student. 
He was always being held up as a pattern to us. 
He was never known to miss a lecture; was 
never seen at the gasthaus ; didn’t smoke, drink 
beer—did nothing wicked, in fact. Max Op- 
penheim was our exact opposite. 

‘Outside the university he never joined his 
feow-students, and was never known to invite 
them home. 

**T forgot to say that he lodged exactly oppo- 
site where I was residing, so my window com- 
manded his. 

**One morning, as I was smoking a cigarette 
on the balcony outside my sitting-room, I saw, to 
my surprise, over the way, a pretty fair head 
peeping out of Oppenheim’s window. The head 
popped back immediately I was detected. 

**T laughed to myself, and thought what a 
good story I would make out of it for the benefit 
of my friends. 

“That evening, before I had an opportunity 
of doing this, I happened to meet Max, and be- 
gan joking him about the fair apparition that [ 
had seen. 

‘* He stopped me in an instant. 

“*T am married,’ said he, rather prondly. 
‘That was Madame Oppenheim that you saw.’ 

‘**T am afraid I must have perpetrated an in- 
credulous whistle. 

‘**Tt was Madame Oppenheim, I tell you, 
Sir,’ said the pale-faced Max, getting irritated ; 
‘and I beg that her name may be treated with 
respect.’ 

‘**T was half inclined to treat the matter still 
as a joke, and I fully believe I should not have 
been inclined to let the conversation drop so 
suddenly with any one else ; but, as I told you 
just now, in my heart I esteemed Max thor- 
oughly, and knew him to be by no means a bad 
fellow. I can now confess that I really liked 
him, only I did not like to own it. We are all 
desperately weak sometimes. 

“This little altercation of ours was trivial 
enough; but it bad its ill effects, notwithstand- 
ing. 

** Before it happened we were in the habit of 
shaking hands and exchanging a few friendly 
words when we met. This was all knocked on 
the head after it. We bowed coldly to one 
another when we met, and in time even the 
bows became few and far between. 

“* And then the months slipped away, and the 
winter came, and with it—at least not very long 
afterward—the carnival. 

**Of course I went to the carnival ball, and 
incostume, I remember it well: it was a Pier- 
rot dress. I danced all night, and got back to 
my lodgings at some unearthly hour in the morn- 
ing. 

‘“*T threw myself on the bed, dead tired as I 
was ; too sleepy, in fact, to take off a scrap of 
my costume. 

**T had fallen asleep outside the bed, but was 
awakened by a loud knocking at my door. I 
had heard the knocking for some minutes, and 
it mixed itself fantastically enough with my 
dreams. : 

** Still the knocking went on; but when I heard 
my name repeated two or three times, I started 
up suddenly. 

*** Come in—come in!’ I cried, still confused, 
and very sleepy. 

“The door opened, and a man walked into 
my room. 

**Tt was Max Oppenheim. 

** He seemed very much agitated, and was as 
pale as death. 

*** Why, Oppenheim, what on earth can you 
want with me at this hour of the morning?’ said 
I, rubbing my eyes, and looking comical enough, 
I should think, in my tumbled Pierrot dress. 

***Mr. Tatham,’ said he, hesitating a little, 
and with a broken voice, ‘you have shown me 
kindness before now ; I have come to ask you to 
do me a very great favor.’ 

*** By all means. What can I do?’ 

**Max Oppenheim took two or three turns up 
and down my room, hesitated once or twice, but 
at last commanded himself, and said, in a nerv- 
ous, anxious manner: ‘You can not conceive 
how sorry I am to put you to any trouble or an- 
noyance, Mr. Tatham; but, to deal honestly 
with you, let me say that you are the only man 
I know how to appeal to in my present unhappy 
condition. I have heard, and I think I am cor- 
rect in believing, that in affairs of honor, as they 
are called here, you are somewhat expert.’ 

‘“** My dear fellow,’ replied I, now thoroughly 
surprised, ‘you don’t mean to tell me that a 
duel is on the cards ?’ 

$66 Ves,’ 

*** And you intend to fight ?’ 

** He looked me steadily in the face. There 
was a flash of something like pride in his eyes, 
and a tone of dignity in his voice, as he gave 
me the following explanation : 

‘Last night my wife was very anxious to 
see the masqueraders go to the ball. I didn’t 
see much harm in this simple wish, and said that 
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I had no objection to take her. We took up 
our position under the trees, away from the 
crowd, where I imagined we should be able to 
see every thing without being in any way dis- 
turbed. It may appear strange, but I fancied 
somehow that all would not go well. One has 
these odd presentiments at times, you know; 
and, although it is perfectly impossible to account 
for them, it is no use denying that they do oc- 
cur. 

*** A party of students, as ill luck would have 
it, passed by the very spot where we were stand- 
ing, and recognized me. They surrounded us. 
I suppose they had been dining freely. At any 
rate, they insulted me grossly; but this I could 
have endured. They heaped their insults upon 
her who was with me. I will do them the justice 
to believe that they were ignorant that she was 
my wife. I informed them of the relationship 
in which we stood to one another. I told you 
the same, Mr. ‘Tatham, you may remember, and, 
like a gentleman, you believed me. These young 
ruffians simply laughed in my face, I had to 
defend my poor wife against their coarse and 
cowardly attacks, and to compel their silence as 
best I could. By degrees they left me one by 
one. One solitary individual remained. He 
was the ringleader, the most offensive, the most 
unpardonable. Snapping his fingers in my face, 
he said, ‘* [ consider I have been grossly insulted 
by you, Mr. Max Oppenheim. I shall expect 
satisfaction to-morrow, if there is an atom of 
pluck in your composition.”’ 

*** Well, what then ?’ 

***T have told you all, Mr. Tatham. The 
thought struck me once or twice during the night 
that such a foolish and trivial affair would be al- 
lowed to drop as hastily as it began. I thought, 
perhaps, the morning would bring with it sober 
reflections, and that happily an apology might be 
offered me for the gratuitous insults I received 
at the hands of my fellow-students. However, 
this morning, almost at daybreak, I received a 
visit from two of them, still in their fancy dress- 
es. They came to ask me if I had made any 
preparations. ‘They assured me that my adver- 
sary — Heaven knows I bear him no malice— 
was determined not to rest until he had obtained 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on him. He 
never liked me, this man, and bears me some 
strange malice. He is a clever fellow, but idle; 
and I think he is a little bit jealous of my suc- 
cess in the university.’ 

**Poor Max! I think I see him now as he 
stood talking to me in the cold, gray morning 
light, so frankly, so earnestly, and with such 
charming modesty. But I was a young fool 
then, and never allowed my heart to be broke. 
How this young, promising fellow stood at my 
bedside, confiding to my care his happy, brill- 
iant life and prospects, and all his pretty wife's 
hope and loveand heart. Like a fooi that I was, 
I understood nothing of this. I thought like a 
fool, and like a fool I answered : 

***If you knew the fellows as well as I do, 
Oppenheim, and understood their mad enthu- 
siasm for dueling and strange notions of honor, 
you would believe that this man spoke the truth. 
He will not rest until he has had satisfaction.’ 

*** Do you know who it is I mean?’ said Max, 
nervously. 

***T know them all. What is his name?’ 

*** Ferdinand Kohler.’ 

‘** A most experienced swordsman. 
practice have you had ?’ 

‘**I—T am ashamed to say that I have hard- 
ly ever had a sword in my hand.’ 

*** You don’t mean to say so?’ 

** At this time of which I am speaking I don’t 
believe that there could have existed two students 
at that, or, indeed, in any, university who would 
have made such a confession. Poor Max’s con- 
fession of incompetency seemed to me not only 
incredible, but almost to amount to a crime of 
some magnitude. I was obliged to act upon 
first thoughts, for there was no time for reflec- 
tion. 

‘** If you think, Mr. Tatham, that it is a point 
of honor for me to fight this man, I am prepared 
to meet him, come what may.’ 

‘**'To this courageous and plucky speech, with- 
out thinking of its consequences, I said, ‘ Bravo, 
Oppenheim! ‘That's spoken like a man!’ 

** He didn’t quite look all the courage of his 
words, so I tried to encourage him. 

*** Why, this will be a splendid opening for 
you,’ I said. * You will never become a swords- 
man without practice; and to be ignorant of the 
weapon is to own yourself no student, or, indeed, 
gentleman, according to the present idea. They 
will despise you no more after this; and if you do 
shed a little blood, why, it will be well worth the 
pain. Your antagonist is no mean rival, I can 
assure you; and the mere fact of your standing 
up against him will raise you up a thousand de- 
grees in the estimation of your fellow-students. 
You have won my heart already. Give me your 
hand.’ 

**T shook the poor fellow warmly by the hand, 
and tried to inspire him with confidence. 

‘**The whole thing was excitement and pleas- 
ure to me, and I enjoyed my position amazingly. 

** Max Oppenheim’s heart could have told avery 
different story. However, it was all a point of 
honor with him. And though I believe, now, he 
would have given any thing in the world to be 
comfortably out of the scrape, like a true-heart- 
ed gentleman he stifled his feelings. 

“*'There was another knock at my “door. 

‘** Here are the gentlemen, most probably,’ 
said he. ‘Hoping, indeed knowing, that you 
would not refuse your assistance, I begged them 
to await us in thestreet. Shall I open the door?’ 

“**Certainly. Let them in.’ 

“* There they stood, flushed with wine, careless 
and excited—German students to the life. We 
all went out together. 

‘* There is a picture of Gerome’s which I saw 
once in Paris, and of which I see photographs in 
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the shop windows in London, which makes me 
shudder again. It is called * Le Duel de Pier- 
rot.’ On just such a spot Max Oppenheim and 
Ferdinand Kohler met. 

‘““It was just such a winter's morning, just 
such a bleak, dreary landscape, just the same 
snow thickly strewed on the ground. 

**T never look at the picture or imagine the 
scene without seeing Max Oppenheim’s blood. 

**For Max Oppenheim fell that morning, mor- 
tally wounded, on the snow. 

** We saw at once he was utterly ignorant of 
the sword, and unanimously begged Ferdinand 
to be gentle with him. ‘Just give him a 
scratch,’ we said, ‘and that will do.’ I have 
no doubt in my own mind that Ferdinand had 
no intention of acting otherwise. Poor Max 
brought about his own death. He fought like a 
young lion, wildly, and without an atom of 
head. Ferdinand gave a lunge to defend his 
own life, and it was a fatal thrust for Max Op- 
penheim. 

‘*'There he died, where he had fought so desper- 
ately. It was an awful thing for all of us; and 
we would, one and all, have cut off our right 
hand sooner than it should have happened. I 
shall never forget the awful stillness of the morn- 
ing, as we stood round the dead body of our fel 
low-student, or the bitter sorrow with which we 
bore his remains away from the dreadful scene. 

**The last sad and painful duties connected 
with Max’s unfortunate death devolved upon 
myself. The worst part was yet to come; for 
before he breathed his last he intrusted a letter 
to my care, and whispered only one word— 
* Marie!’ 

**T had to meet the young widow face to face. 

**On arriving at the house I went up the stairs 
very slowly, and, after much hesitation, knocked. 

** Marie herself came to the door. 

**She was pale as death. I guessed at once 
that she understood for what purpose Max had 
left her so suddenly and at such an early hour. 

** Directly she saw me she shrank back. For 
some time she stood there immovable, and trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf. She dared not ask me 
on what account I had come there. There she 
stood, with her long fair hair floating down her 
shoulders. So young and so very beautiful! A 
few hours ago, and she owned every thing she 
desired most in the world, and now of all wom- 
en she was the most miserable. 

** And there I stood before her, gazing into 
her sweet, pale, terribly staring face, and did 
not dare to move or speak a word. ‘The words 
stuck in my throat and nearly choked me. 

** And then she fixed me with her eyes, and 
that look of fear burned into me like molten 
lead. 

“So terrible was that look that I was com- 
pelled to take my eyes off her and look upon the 
ground. When I ventured te allow them to 
stray back again it was easy to see that Marie 
Oppenheim guessed—nay, knew—all. 

*** Max is dead!’ she shrieked, putting her 
hand to her heart, as if that one effort had made 
it cease to beat. 

“*T said nothing. There was a wild, hyster- 
ical sob, and then, falling upon her knees, she 
moaned out a prayer. After that she fell ap- 
parently lifeless to the ground. 

**T shall never forget that scene to the day of 
my death. Nothing I have ever seen on the 
stage, nothing I have ever read in books, noth- 
ing I have seen in pictures, has ever come near 
it in depth and intensity. 

**] don’t know exactly how long I remained 
there. I was more than half stupefied with grief 
myself. 

“TI tried feebly enough to console her. She 
would not be comforted. 

‘**You are very kind,’ she said, ‘but don't 
understand me. Max is dead, and that is all I 
care to hear or know. It was I who sent him to 
you. I believed — hoped —that happily you 
would save his life; but God willed it other- 
wise. He loved him so much that He robbed 
me of my husband, and has taken him to Him- 
self. There is only one thing I want now—my 
husband’s body. It belongs to me—it is mine! 
I alone will watch over it, I alone will lay it in 
the coffin, and I alone will follow it to the grave! 
Bid them bring me my husband, and promise 
me faithfully that no one shall disturb the last 
few hours that I, Marie Oppenheim, have to 
spend with my darling boy. Sir, I beg—I im- 
plore you—to allow this!’ 

** What could I say? 

**T gave her his letter, and left her, as she bid 
me. 

‘‘ Night after night I watched the house from 
my balcony opposite. It was bitterly cold, but 
there I stood and watched, and scalding were the 
tears I shed for her who sat desolate in the room 
in which a light burned on through the long 
night into the morning again. 

**My house was terribly close to her, and I 
heard every thing. I heard her awful shriek 
when they led her away, and she had seen his 
face for the last time ; and I heard the dull thud 
of the hammer, and the click of the cruel nails. 

‘“*We followed, all of us, but afar off and 
away from her, for she had begged to be alone 
with him at the grave. 

“The next day, hearing and knowing that 
Max’s widow was desperately poor, I wrote to 
her, notifying what we had arranged to do among 
ourselves for her. 

**She wrote back, declining all assistance, 
and within a very few days had left Heidelberg. 
No one knew whither she had gone. I tried in 
vain to discover her whereabouts, and not long 
afterward I myself had completed my university 
life there, and came to England. 

* . *- - * 

“* For five years I was attached to one of the 
London hospitals, and at the end of that period, 
before I bought the practice down here,” contin- 
ued Dr. ‘Tatham, ‘‘ 1 went for a short Continent- 
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My daughter has received great benefit from the use 
on the part of the pigmy ape were really true, it | of the Vegetine. Her declining health was a source of 


would argue a faculty in the monkey family far | great anxiety to all of her friends. A few bottles of PUKLISHED IY 

surpassing that of instinct But who ever saw | the Vegetine restored her health, strength, and appetite. 
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with clubs assault men in the forest; that apes : - 

throw fruit at stated distances from orchards into ects 
each other's hands; that apes build habitations 
for themselves; that monkeys preach in the 
wilderness ; that the Pata, or red monkey (per- 
haps the most wary of all the family, and ever 
on the alert to escape when man approaches), 
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instead of thirty, which she was, she rea 19 Bromfield Street 
but eighteen. Upon inqauir he cause of logues sent f1 
a change, she frankly told them that she had been : 2 
using Geo. W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” and it was ‘GEN Ts W AN’ r F D i or NEW a 
this invaluable acquisition to the toilet that made the | + a ao aS CLOTHES -LINE 
wonderful change. Sold at all druggist — DER. Every body wants the - 2 ick sales. 
1 ” arge profits. Sample lota of two doz. Dy express on 
Depot, 6 Gold Bt., N. ¥.—{Com receipt of $120. A. A. WEEKS, 105 John St., New York. 


shot wound. te = . 
And is all combined in SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD Round the 
a convenient and neat World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
little device, which is Journey by Rail across North America By a Boy 
worn (like a badge) on Edited by Samvet Suites, Author of “ Character,” 
the coat, vest, or lady's “Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
dress or work - basket 
It is received with un- DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
bounded favor by all Country of the Dwarfs. By Pac. Du Cuainit l 
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Merchants, Clerks, and ustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uy 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, ith Du Chaiilu’s Booka for Bova: Stories of the 
Grocery, Hardware, rorilla Country Wild Life Under the Equator: 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom 
and all other business ii 
where thread or twine | yas7’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
is used. ied With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
Its unprecedented sale by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac 


a its best recommenda- Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents var Copies, $1 00 
ion. 


Cc t a 
A Curren wilt, B® | LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
{MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS > . » 
ON EKCEIPT oF 2 cts WICK Edited by Mary E. Dewry With Frontis- 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 














Georce Anperson’s Music is proving a 
marked success. Every body wants to see his 
songs, each of which was composed, impromptu, 
in the time it takes to play it once, yet all are 
perfect and beautiful.—{ Com. ] 





THE MONEY WILL BE Eb- 
*“* 7] would not be without it." TURNED. 


. agp ; ‘ii | T. B. DOOLITTLE & C0., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Pyrtie’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- | Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade ras ove S 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak | Be sure and send for one j 


for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 





; > ' GENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE PUBLISHED BY 
Grocers James Pyte, Manufacturer, 350 I TO CANVASS FOR 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com our new work, just published, HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx 


Having been the first to introduce to the public the - 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marble- BLADE-O’-GRASS. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
ConTINUAL dropping out of the hair, with a | head Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phin- * Joshua Marvel,” & Beautifully Illustrated. S8vo, 
. ney’s Water-Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat 


Paper, i cents. 
disagreeable itching of the scalp, prevented, and | peg Boston Curled Lettuce, and other ‘ . 





uwwo as it was: Chicago as it is; a cor a his- 
the scalp made cool and healthy by the use of a book full of thrilling interest and startling in- THE AMERICAN BARON. By 


, ’ , tory a vrofuse illustrated. ders filled in the thor of “Tl 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.--[Com,)| NeW and Valuable Vegetables, a ee ee eee Le Se | Aue of 
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order — Ae x elegantly pegne. $1 50; sent lhe Cryptog & Illustrations. Svo, Paper. 
with the return of ar nat os son I am again prepared postpaid on receipt of the price, Addresg : $1 00: Clo <: 
to oo oiy the oa li i wi . . ‘at r Seeds WELLS & CO., 432 Broome St., New York. , 
Bugnetr’s Coooarns stops falling of the hair.—[{Com.] | of the purest qualit My Ton gue is now The Ladies’ FATR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Locuuart 
aqua ready, and will be sent free to all “It ias not only al 4 2 Ladies 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 
————————————— novelties, but the standard vegetables of the farm and F , 





ro .T roa garden (over one hundre “i which are of my own grow- 
ADVERTISEMENTS. inz), and a carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On 
the cover of my Catalogue will be found copies of let- 

ters received from farmers and gardeners residing in 
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i al . ® . 
Favorite HANNAH. By the ‘Author of “John Halifax." 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
BUTTON-HOLE DURNTON ABBEY. By Tomas Apotpnus Trot- 
= wr, Author of “ Lindisf hase,” “‘A Siren, 
CUTTER. Fg meagan tech. i 
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each the purchase id, That my seed shall be Cuts any size F 
— Sresh aaee to come " at dognen free to all desi ““ Sent THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fiorrxoe Marryat 
Samples mailed for 25c. Geo. L. Fruron, 119 Nassau St. oe e “ay esireé. Sen Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “ Her Lord and Mas- 
———_— on JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


mo ‘1D - ; 2 ‘ by Maten receipt ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 
( HAPPED HANDS and FAC E, of 25 cents. Address “ Favorrre” B. H.C. Company, _ 


NOW Is THE TIME. 100 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; JOSHUA M tRVI I By B. L. Fansro 
Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 06- 


* Blade-o'-Grass." 8vo, Paper, 40 cent 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE YOU CAN’T AFFORD IT! - tun a eee - 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all - eal Ls ASTER & SOOTHES WW OMS any « ~ 
weather. See that you get HEGEMAN'S. Sold bv all IF YOU ARE MARRIED, you can’t afford to be works by mail, postane prepaid, t 
Druggists. Only ‘es cta Se mell for Seca, Manutac- te th i ; without the To.epo Biapr in your family. If you are | United States, on receipt of the price 
tured only by Hraeman & Co., N. Y., P. D. Box 2228. by S. R. Wetis, 389 Broadway, New York. Either 








5. Tue Ivuverraten Puree 
$8; Tur Curistian Unton & 





» any part of the 





cw NOT MARRIED, it will be the best -H ads ee A a . ‘ 
‘i Hanrer’s, with all the above r 3 95 solace you can find for your lonely hours. It contains ¢ gt r —ae .ay _ — e mailed free on receipt of 
™M O T | I I ' I > cy | - _ more oman wan, Sntenetive seniingceetans Sian ow Cents tr postage stamps 
4 | any other paper, and has the largest circulation of any 
i => SS esse, 68 6c DS “YOUR Ow N - PRINTING! paper west of New York City. Only $2 OO a year. HUMAN HAIR 
S De TT , . Yy With a Nove _ Job Printing-Press, Clubs of ten, $1 50 each. Three months for 50 ’ 
NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


| The most iable addition to th ets, Specimen copies free. Address Just imported from Europe, 8 to 25 inches in length, 

7 THD De - srpominenn Ay ddition to the r cE Toled« io and quite Tt t $7 00 per pound. Address 

A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O Business OMice. OK ___MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., Toledo, Ohio. ame atin .* {~~ *, ~ag 
Batensivdly used and recommended Soe Sas Ses SONONE  ae 





V by the most eminent physicians. [ T 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


, HM, ASTIE & CO,, Sole Agents, 
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E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


Soe. CUNDURANGO. _ 1.0. O. F.—Every Odd Fellow should 

Phe most fascinating and instruct- | [EENE. & CO.’S aig have a Pocket LODGE-A CCOUNT 
Family ; BLISS, KEE? E, & CO.’S oe BOOK. Good for 18 years, Only 
for General "Seb FLUID EXTRACT, the won- -~ 20 cents, postpaid, or 6for $1. Now ready 
derful remedy for Cancer, ye - 
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J : ~ “ Address .- M. . MILLER, | Box 253, Harrisbu rg, Pa. 
‘ io | Illustrated Pamphlet to Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- —e ~ cet tthe ll 
; | f T v M ENJ. 0. WOODS tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers, = 
4 . 
INEFAN TS. i | Salt-Rheum, Syphilitic and al AGENTS WANTED FOR 
>. a aa . oo a > cee 351 Federal Street, } Chronic Blood Diseases, is 
I r - oocly a he beer ee _— ENGAGE THE W. Y. Evwarps, 543 Broadway, New | repared from the genuine 
FS eee ee Cop eres WOME TO | Fowars ae lewis, 01% Market Street Jundurango Bark, which | 
SS various responsible positions; good salaries and Pa.: Ke I is, 45 W. W they alone import directly | 
permanent situations given to women of experience Chia oo tl ye lng in, om Loin Scumtor . y | 
Apply 7 reonally - tas Bape +"¥ ndent’s do. : | “6, - Achrecwisinsl to td . | BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES and 
* eet Nae din dordee ® Front Edge View, showing two points of M tooth ¥ | MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 
RRB: MACY & CO. ALSO DESIRE TO ENGAGE | §¥ dressed to cut in line on one side, and two the 4% The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. | 
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sss d for nlar 1 bottle ¥ ith a full and authentic History of Polygamny, | 
a limited number of young women, who know a an hls _ " — ps a ‘Rts . ae = | J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Salt Lake Keporter 
how to write and figure correctly, to learn to Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


become Agents are meeting with unprecedented success : one 








saleswomen in their fancy-goods establishment: low toward « xpense of ! . EF] reports 186 wabeyibers in four days; another 71 in tw« 
galaries will be paid at first, with prospects for ad- test) that the Lishtnte g Saws ext l l Q! Garden PL ANTS! lower NEEDS! days. Send for Circulars and see what the press says 
vancement to those who prove diligent and capable. simpiicity all others E. M. BOYNTO hade ie TREE Hedge * Garden **™ : of the work. Nationat Pustisuine Co., Phila, Pa. 
Apply yersonally at the Superintendent's desk. No. 80 Beekman St., N. Y., Proprietor and M’f’r yuo and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4; 4 to 6 ft., 

‘ai MACY & C@., 14th St., corner of 6th Ave. 
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| Sen ge 
Walnut; complete with Cues, full ‘ Blow, Ear $3 3 lL, For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har 
size, and Balls. Diagram fre: i 1000, $1; Ash, $3; Elm, Sadieees ae , 
BILLIARD ize, and 1 % oe Illust ilo . 100 pages, & New Price-List, 10c. per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York 
| ABBOT & NICHOLS, K. > HOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 4 k 
12 Sawrr.rs sent (postage paid) for Fifty Jenta, th at | TABLE. £ 95 Liberty St., N.Y A= EN TS Ww Vanted.— * —_ ane 7 P —~e < veag ng 
retail easily for Ten Dollars, R. L. coTT, N ; | —=—— a poems! ——— G. Stinsos & Co , Fine Ar Put ishe Portland, Maine. 
relude > in 1 Ider: 
FOR the PARLOR. Sen ISTER OF F*HARIT sae ~ e-em tty ar yen @A() A Week to Agents, maleorfemale. Busi. 
} 1 stamp for a price-liat. HARTZ | Humorous Qong = horus, . worth 1) Wilieneneteten case. Ussenreen. Brame 1. 8 aa 2DoU ness honorable. 1. L. Gansrpe, Paterson, N. J. 
CONJL RING REPOSITORY, : towery, N cieieie, Genk wien - ve, 66 aan t.. N 4 . 
743 Brostway, New Work,  , OUR, 180 am, =.* nadir on 2 G, Rawans, @ Memes &.. ™. =: Qo) PER WI Agents wanted in every 
Hartz'’s Magic Eu Banks the mnie ae \ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS Wonderful, curions, SOU town. Address C. W. Dexnts, Rochester, N. Y 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2 1 amusing. 2h pact age; Sassorted packages, $1. , 
be do : ae AGENTS WANTED, Salary or Commis- 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway "N Y. 104 | ono - WORTH & CO. "C anit vi * ll 
ENT, GOODNOW, & CO., Boston, Macs, NY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- ~ : : 
Publish “*’ The Pacawe Sean” st Patents. and MONE y ( heck OutSite, Cat slogues, samples and 3375 A MONTH Horse and ontfit fart 
give profitable agencies to canvassers | Deror, 6 Astor House; Faciozy, 68 Maiden Lane. full particulars FREI . M. Srencer, Brattleboro, Vt, « Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, } 
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FOR 1872. | idee fame of Love ta atte Phases! | tonew enue eee Ee cast HARPER'S 
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° ey | riage vindicated. We all know what love | the Weat | ° 
educational work so important that we mean. yet fail to realize it. This The lands are chiefly situated along the line of its FOR PEBRUARY, 1872, 
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can only think of the absence of their | splendid work tells how. . oad between the cities of Des Moines and Council 
. 5 a aan : iffs, and are the most fertile and accessible lands | CONTENTS 
pe riodicals as an irreparable national NOW READY, offered for # ut low prices in the State. Prices w THE [Tl CENTENAI 
’ ys | re fro racre, ti he ot Of orae 2 SCOT NTENARY AT EDINBURGH 
loss. Such a yp riodical as Harp rs | B th R d Pub Co Salen are ot r - ~~ : ng at on or8 ILLusTrna Tions.—Edinburgh Cast ithe Ss 
, . . ° ° nw ‘ s onshort or ong tian | i 4 id ing sst'e and the 
Weekly is a public benefaction. Phe y € and. a "9 as tos irchasers. Full warranty dé viven Mouument Sir Walter Scott (from the Mask 
Methodist . 89 Court Street, Boston, Mass., E XPLORING TICKE Ts, taken afer Death) . a f the Head of 
“ : . Sir W ' ter Death ed n designe 
° . user Of land to a credit of amount by Sir vl Pan t of the 
- | CABCA LLANNA (Good News!) | sussnt ite Buctart ond i a crdl f ame by Sir Noel Pa of te old 
Nii Love, Womax, Marriace. Tue Granp | Pal ticket of iS ae Vompany Key y whew used asa 
aR i : : For pamphlet h map), or any information re The usford.—} " 
==, Ye - —_Q Secret. A Book forthose who have Hearts garding the lands, address + naa — ' 
age» ( 5) This is the ablest and the grandest book on Love, | J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, Arm e old Tolb He 
AYA \5 Ms 1 | Man, Woman, the Laws of Affection and Marriage, | Davenport, lowa, of M y, the Original of Da 
that ever fell from human pen! No description De " Cat om! ‘s 
iat eve ll fro 1ums eI o dk I i ’ ry bey Catherine's Wheel, | 
There is no mont! M _ . ‘ ent read- tique, or synopsis can begin to do justice to the mighty ROGERS burg! At »ybey v“ low in the Refectory 
} wh ‘ e Dot a roid d be o the ’ 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- | Work, which ought to b wour}e why hens Groups of HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. (Second Pa 
azines area nulated. Harper's is edited. There is table of every man, woman, and youth in the land and .75N @ PERT , 
not a Magazine that is printed wh shows mor in the world! It includes matchless articles upon Love, Ss | \ | [ AR\ o Am 
t rent pains expended on its articles and 1 hat Woman, Courtship, Marriage, The Le aws of Happiness . | eg: ke 
+ There is 1 saper Magazine p The Family, Vampyrism, Love-Starvation, A ffectiona FROM Recut. 8 
shed. Therejis not, confes y, &@ more popular val The ud Secret, Maqneti ecchinas. Geo - 
Magazine in the world New Enoland Hlomestes Health, Th Grand 7 t, Mag? I ings, d $10 to $25. a Dut ‘ 
‘ ‘ . and Evil Effects of Varied Magnetiams, The Infernal Enterit ‘ 
| A repository of biography and history, litera ‘ ¢ Mod 7 a Phil j " Ad ~ er vl S for D 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American ams fodern so-called RUSRe Paes OOK LOr Tus Cat 
} ’ Standard. ~ every man, but especially every woman in the land : g 
ilar and its scheme, the most k superior not only to any work of the kind ‘. 
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rica or Europe, but this work is superior to any 
t probably was ever writt« n! 
Price $2 50, postage free Setter present this book 
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eading-matter that are | 77° Price in Ragland Inthe T.& bet.—O meute of Page ¢ e from I 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being f . 4 SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is | Wheeler & Witeom $45.00 $55.00 Books, a t 150 ] I Eraet v 
ed by the chief artists of the count: Boston Tra a aoe aaae ts t= atine - + 4s Be og o New Singer ° 32.50 65.°° Deut _afier H ” : Boat propelled y 
— on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, put Elias Howe - . 35.00 65.00 heels (Fac-simile « “ ui-Cut f . \ 
. f | by Dr. O. Puetes Brown. The ; was Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 Vir a Lady Ve 1500. —Mark he 
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. has cured every t h Fits, never There is scarcely any difference in the cost of rHE DAYS OF QUEEN A 
having failed in gredients may be materialand laborin any of the above named 4 CURIOUS PREDICT 
obtained from any dr i A copy sent free to all | machines. > i i : 
applicants by mail es Dx. O. PHELPS BROWN, | ee AFFIDAVIT —W.G Wilson, President of the Tieroitirehic of the ¢ -$r- s 
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FAIR—PIGS. | MS, . 
What I Lid g in favor of pigs brated t poets ind s R 

before the l tcht stall? CHARLES | mest inimal he be I | 
Lams | ly upon roast pig, | unclean tribes. Even wl ’ 
he probably ne vy the creature al Dry for exhibition, and put it ean | I 
pEN, indeed, introduces pigs into one of the fa- nothing attractive in the creatur t eir s ¢ 
bles which he modernized (and spoiled) from the | the pretty young lady, sl nit tration ] J nd Moha 
imple old Engl of Cuavcer, and deseribes | as leaning over the railing and poking t } t nd to e 
them as joining in the of Reynard the | animal in the sides with her pa ‘ 1 


pursuit 


Fox (running off with Chanticleer in his jaws away the next minute n 
. , Yet the writer remembe n enthusiast t Proy But 
Dose Gansat os if tale pacity sto woul backs gentleman vho once maintained tl t. H 
And ger Leian Hewt wrote harming little | hiseve! The 
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go to the fair, divil a step would he take in that 
direction. In Letcn Hunt's already 
alluded to, we find a humorous story of a pig 
who had got his uncomfortable charge 
a few streets of a London market. It 
was much, says ** His air 
announced success in nine parts out of ten, and 
hope for the remainder It had been a happy 
morning's work; he had only to look for the 
termination of it; and he looked (as a critic of 
an exalted turn of mind would say) in brightness 
and in joy. Then would he go to the public 
house, and indulge in porter and a pleasing se- 
urity. Perhaps he would not say inuch at first, 
being oppressed with the greatness of his success ; 
but by degrees, especially if interrogated, he would 


open, like 


essay, 


driver 





within ‘ 
+} ] 
the genial essayist. 


Eneas, into all the circumstances of 


his journey and the perils that beset him. Tro- 
found would be his set out; full of tremor his 
middle course; high and skillful his progress ; 


glorious, though with a quickened pulse, his tri- 
umphant entry. Delicate had been his situation 
in Duckingpond Row; masterly his turn at Bell 
Alley. We saw him with the radiance of some 
such thought on his countenance. He was just 
entering Long Lane. A gravity came upon him 
us he steered his touchy convoy into this his last 
A dog moved him into a little 
agitation, darting along; but he resumed his 
course, not without a bappy trepidation, hover 

ing, as he was, on the borders of triumph. The 
pig still required care. It was evi lently a pig 
with all the peculiar turn of mind of his species ; 
a fellow that would not move faster than he could 
help; irritable; retrospective; picking objections, 
and prone to boggle; a chap with a tendency to 
take every path but the proper one, and with a 
sidelong tact for the alleys. 

** He bolts! 
** He's off! 


“**Oh 


thoroughfare. 


’ exclaimed the man, dashing his hand 
against his head, lifting his knee in an agony, 
eaming with all the weight of a prophecy 
which the spectators felt to be too true, ‘hell 





and scr 


yo up all manner of streets 

If any reader presumes to doubt the accuracy 
of this descripticn, let him try to drive a pig 
himself. He will find that Pat had a true in- 
sight into piggy'’s character. 


4 ‘Cy 

A KISS. 

Just one kiss: two faces met, 
But the brows were knit and the cheeks were wet; 
Just one kiss—then up and away; 


But its mark will last for many a day 


Just one kias and just one word, 
Softly spoken and hardly heard; 
Just one word that was said through tears, 
And told the story of all the years. 
Just one look from the deep dark eyes; 
Just one grasp at a glorious prize; 
Just one kiss—then up and away: 
But ah, such a heavy debt to pay! 
= * 

(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. } 


POOR MISS FINCH. 
A Domestic Story. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘The Woman in White,” “No Name, 
“The Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” ete. 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

_—— — 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH 
LUCILLA’S JOURNAL, CONCLUDED. 


September 4 (continued).—Arrived in the 
drawing-room, Grosse placed me in a chair near 
the window. He leaned forward, and looked at 
me close; he drew back, and looked at me from 
a distance ; 
and had a long stare through it at my eyes; he 
felt my pulse, dropped my wrist as if it disgust- 
ed him, and, turning to the window, looked out 
in grim silence, without taking the slightest no- 
tice of any one in the room. 

My aunt was the first person who spoke, under 
these discouraging circurastances. 

*¢ Mr. ** Have 
you nothing to tell me about your patient to-day ? 
Do you find Lucilla—” 

He turned suddenly round from the window, 
and interrupted Miss Batchford without the 
slightest ceremony 

**T find her gone back, back, back!” he growl- 
ed, getting louder and louder at each repetition 
of the word. ‘* When I sent her here, | said 
‘Keep her comfortable-easy You have not 
kept ber comfortable-easy. Something has turn- 
ed her poor little mind topsy-turvies. What is 
it? Who isit?’ He looked fiercely backward 
and forward between Oscar and my aunt—then 
turned my way, and putting his heavy hands on 
my shoulders, looked down at me with an odd 


he took out his magnifying-glass, 


Grosse!” she said, sharply 


angry kind of pity in his face. ‘* My childs is 
melancholic; my childs is ill,” he went on 
** Where is our goot-dear What 


Pratolungo ? 
did you tell me about her, my little-lofe, when I 
last saw you? You said she had gone aways to 
see her Papa. Send a telegrams and say I want 
Pratolungo here 

At the repetition of Madame Pratolm 
name Miss Batchford ri her feet, and stood 
(ay parently) several inches higher than usual 
inquired the old 


ary language is in 





se to 


‘**Am [ to understand or, 
lady, 
tended to cast a reproach on my conduct toward 
my niece ?” 


** You are to unde 


* that your extraordiu 


rstand this, madam. 
face of the goot sea air 





In the 
8, miss vour niece is fret- 
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ting herself ill. I sent her to this place for to 
get a rosy face, for to put on afirm flesh. How 
do I find her? She has got nothing, she has put 
on nothing—she is emphatically flabby-pale. In 
this fine airs, she can be flabby-pale but for one 
reason. She is fretting herself about something 
or anodder, Is fretting herself goot for her eyes ? 
Ho-damn-damn! it is as bad for her eyes as bad 
can be. If you can do no better than this, take 
her aways back again. You are wasting your 
moneys in this lodgment here.” 

My aunt addressed herself to me in her grand- 
est manner. 

**You will understand, Lucilla, that it is im- 
possible for me to notice such language as this 
in any other way than by leaving the room. If 
you can bring Mr. Grosse to his senses, inform 
him that I will receive his apologies and expla- 
nations in writing.” Pronouncing these lofty 
words with her severest emphasis, Miss Batch 
ford rose another inch, and sailed majestically 
out of the room. 

Grosse took no notice of the offended lady : he 
only put his hands in his pockets, and looked out 
of window once more. As the door closed, Os 
car left the corner in which he had seated him 
self, not overgraciously, when we entered the 
room. 

‘* Am I wanted here?” he asked. 

Grosse was on the point of answering the ques- 
tion even less amiably than it had been put 
when I stopped him by a look. ‘* I want to speak 
to you,” I whispered in his ear. He nodded, and 
turning sharply to Oscar, put this question to 
him: 

‘* Are you living in the house ?” 

**T am staying at the hotel at the corner.” 

“Go to the hotel, and wait there till I come 
to you.” 

Greatly to my surprise, Oscar submitted to be 
treated in this peremptory manner. He took his 
leave of me silently, and left the room. Grosse 
drew a chair close to mine, and sat down by me 
in a comforting, confidential, fatherly way. 

** Now, my goot-girls,” he said. ‘* What have 
you been fretting yourself about since I was last 
in this house? Open it all, if you please, to Papa 
Come-begin-begin !” 

I suppose he had exhausted his ill temper on 
my aunt and Oscar. He said those words more 
than kindly—almost tenderly. His fierce eyes 
seemed to soften behind his spectacles: he took 
my hand and patted it to encourage me. 

There are some things written in these pages of 
mine which it was, of course, impossible for me to 
confide to him. With those necessary reserva- 
tions—and without entering on the painful sub- 
ject of my altered relations with Madame Prato- 
lungo—I owned quite frankly how sadly changed 
I felt myself to be toward Oscar, and how much 
less happy I was with him, in consequence of 
the change. ‘I am not ill as you suppose,” 
I explained. ‘‘I am only disappointed in my- 
self, and a little downhearted when I think of the 
future.” Having opened it to him in this way, 
I thought it time to put the question which I had 
determined to ask when I next saw him. 

‘*'The restoration of my sight,” I said, ‘* has 
made a new being of me. In gaining the sense 
of seeing, have I lost the sense of feeling which 
I had when I was blind? I want to know if it 
will come back when I have got used to the nov- 
elty of my position? I want to know if I shall 
ever enjoy Oscar’s society again, as I used to en- 
joy it in the old days before you cured me—the 
happy days, Papa Grosse, when I was an object 
of pity, and when all the people spoke of me as 
Poor Miss Finch ?” 

I had more to say—but at this place, Grosse 
without meaning it, I am sure) suddenly stopped 
me. ‘To my amazement, he let go of my hand, 
and turned his face away sharply, as if he re- 
sented my looking at him. His big head sank 
on his breast. He lifted his great hairy hands, 
shock them mournfully, and let them fall on his 
| knees. Chis behavior and the still 
| stranger silence which accompanied it, made me 





Grosse. 





strange 


so uneasy that I insisted on his explaining him- 
self. ‘* What is the matter with you?” I said. 
| ** Why don’t you answer me?” 
He roused himself with a start, and put his arm 
| round me with a wonderful gentleness for a man 
who was so rough at other times. 
** Tt is nothing, my pretty lofe,” he said. ‘I 
am out of sort, as you call it. Your English cli 
mates sometimes gives your English blue-devil to 
foreign mens like me. I have got him now—an 
English blue-devil in a German inside. Soh! I 
shall go and walk him out, and come back empty- 
cheerful, and see you again.” He rose, after this 
curious explanation, and attempted some sort of 
| answer—a very odd one—to the question which 
L had asked ofhim. * As to that odder thing,” 
he went on, ‘* yes-indeed-yes. You have hit your 
nail on his head. It is, as you say, your seeings 
which has got in the way of your feelings. When 
your seeings-feelings has got used to one anodder, 
your seeings will stay where he is, your feelings 
one will bal 
ance the odder; you will feel as you did; you 
will see as you didn’t, all at the same times, all 
jolly-nice again as before. You have my opin- 
;. Now let me walk out my blue-devil. I 
swear to come back again with a new 
By-by-my-Feench-good-by 

Saying all this in a violent hurry, as if he was 
rer #© get away, he gave me a kiss on the fore- 
| head, snatched up his shabby hat, and ran out 
of the room. 

What did it mean ? 

Does he persist in thinking me seriously ill? 
I am too weary to puzzle my brains in the effort 
to understand my dear old surgeon. 
o clock in the morning; 


will come back to where they was: 


10ns. 


inside. 





It is one 
and I have still to write 
the story of all that happened later in the day. 
My eyes are beginning to ache; and, strange to 
say, | have hardly been able to see the last two 
or three lines I have written. They look as if 
| the ink was fading fiom them. If Grosse knew 








| 
| 


what I am about at this moment! His last words 
to me, when he went back to his patients in Lon 
don, were :—‘* No more readings! no more writ- 
ings till I come again!” It is all very well to 
talk in that way. I have got so used to my Jour- 
nal that I can't do without it. Nevertheless I 
must stop now—for the best of reasons. Though 
I have got three lighted candles on my table, | 
really can not see to write any more, 


To bed! to bed! 


[ Note.—I have purposely abstained from in- 
terrupting Lucilla’s Journal until my extracts 
from it reached this place. Here the writer 
pauses and gives me a chance, and here there 
are matters that must be mentioned of which 
she had personally no knowledge at the time. 

You have seen how her faithful instinct still 
tries to reveal to my poor darling the cruel de 
ception that is being practiced on her, and still 
tries in vain. In spite of herself she shrinks 
from the man who is tempting her to go away 
with him, though he pleads in the character of 
her betrothed husband. In spite of herself she 
detects the weak places in the case which Nu- 
gent has made out against me—the absence of 
sufficient motive for the conduct of which he ac- 
cuses me, and the utter improbability of my 
plotting and intriguing (without any thing to 
gain by it) to make her marry the man who was 
not the man of her choice. She feels these hesi- 
tations and difficulties. But what they really 
signify it is morally impossible for her to guess. 

Thus far, no doubt, her strange and touching 
position has been plainly revealed to you. But 
can I feel quite so sure that you understand how 
seriously she has been affected by the anxiety, 
disappomtment, and suspense which have com 
bined together to torture her at this critical in- 
terval in her life ? 

I doubt it, for the sufficient reason that you 
have only had her Journal to enlighten you, 
and that her Journal shows she does not under 
stand it herself. As things are, it seems to be 
time for me to step on the stage, and to discover 
to you plainly what her surgeon really thought 
of her by telling you what passed between 
Grosse and Nugent when the German presented 
himself at the hotel. 

I am writing now (as a matter of course) from 
information given to me, at an after-period, by 
the persons themselves. As to particulars, the 
accounts vary. As to results, they both agree. 

The discovery that Nugent was at Ramsgate 
necessarily took Grosse by surprise. With his 
previous knowledge, however, of the situation of 
affairs at Dimchurch, he could be at no loss to 
understand in what character Nugent had pre- 
sented himself to Lucilla; and he could certain- 
ly not fail to understand—after what he had 
seen and what she had herself told him—that 
the deception was, under present circumstances, 
producing the worst possible effect on her mind. 
Arriving at this conclusion, he was not a man to 
hesitate about the duty that lay before him. 
When he entered room at the hotel in 
which Nugent was waiting for him, he announced 
the object of his visit in these four plain words, 
as follows : 

** Pack up and go!” 

Nugent coolly offered him a chair, and asked 
what he meant. 

Grosse refused the chair, but consented to ex- 
plain himself in terms variously reported by the 
two parties. Combining the statements, and 
translating Grosse (in this grave matter) into 
plain English, I find that the German must have 
expressed himself in these or nearly in these 
words : 

** As a professional man, Mr. Nugent, I inva- 
riably refuse to enter into domestic considera 
tions connected with my patients with which I 


the 


have nothing to do. In the case of Miss Finch 
my business is not with your family complica- 
tions. My business is to secure the recovery of 


the young lady’s sight. IfI find her health im- 
proving I dont inquire how or why. No matter 
what private and personal frauds yon may be 
practicing upon her, I have nothing to say to 
them—more, I am ready to take advantage of 
them myself—so long as their influence is direct- 
ly beneficial in keeping her morally and physic- 
ally in the condition in which I wish her to be. 
But the instant I discover that this domestic 
conspiracy of yours—this personation of your 
brother, which once quieted and comforted her 
—is unfavorably affecting her health of body and 
peace of mind, I interfere between you in the 
character of her medical attendant, and stop it 
on medical grounds. You are producing in my 
patient a conflict of feeling which, in a nervous 
temperament like hers, can not go on without 
serious injury to her health. And serious injury 
to her health means serions injury to her eyes. 
I won't have that—I tell you plainly to y ick up 
and go. I meddle with nothing else. 
what you have yourself seen, I leave you to de 
cide whether you W restore your 
Miss Finch or not. All I sav is,Go. Make any 
excuse you like, but go before you have done 
more mischief. You shake vour head! Is that 

that vou refuse? Take a day to think 
before you make up your mind. I have patients 
in London to whom I am obliged to go back 
But the day after to-morrow I shall return to 
Ramsgate. If I find you still here, I shall tell 
Miss Finch you are no more Oscar Dubourg than 
Iam. In her present state, I see less danger in 
giving her even that serious shock than in leaving 


brother to 


a sign 


her to the slow torment of mind which 


you are 
inflicting by your continued presence in this 
place. My last word is said. I go back by the 
next train in an hour's time. C,ood-morning, 
Mr. Nugent. If you are a wise man, you will 


meet me at the station. 

Nugent's state 
ment asserts that he accompanied Grosse on his 
way back to Miss Batchford’s lodging, arguing 
the matter with him, and only leaving him at the 


After this the accounts varv. 
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door of the house. Grosse’s statement, on the 
other hand, makes no allusion to this. ‘The dis 
agreement between them is, however, of no con- 
sequence here. It is admitted, on eithe: 
that the result of the interview was the same. 
When Grosse took the train for London, Nugent 
Dubourg was not at the station. ‘The next en- 
try in the Journal shows that he remained that 
day and night, at least, at Ramsgate 

You now know, from the narrative of the sur 
geon’s own proceedings, how seriously he thought 
of his patient’s case, and how firmly he did his 
duty as an honorable man. Having given you 
this necessary@information, I again retire, and 
leave Lucilla to take up the next link in the 
chain of events. —P. ] 


side, 


September 5. Six o'clock in the morning.—A 
few hours of restless, broken sleep, disturbed by 
horrid dreams, and waking over and over again 
with startings that seemed to shake me from 
head to foot. I can bear it no longer. The sun 
is rising. I have got up—and here I am at the 
writing-table, trying to finish the long story of 
yesterday, still uncompleted in my Journal. 

I have just been looking at the view from my 
window, and I notice one thing which has struck 
me. The mist this morning is the thickest mist 
I have yet seen here. 

The sea view is almost invisible, it is so dim 
and dull, Even the objects about me in my 
room are nothing like so plain as usual. ‘The 
mist is stealing in, no doubt, through my open 
window. It gets between me and my paper, 
and obliges me to bend down close over the page 
to see what Iam about. When the sun is high- 
er, things will be clear again. In the mean time 
I must do as well as I can 

Grosse came back after his walk as mysterious 
as ever. ‘ 

He was quite peremptory in ordering me not 


| to overtask my eyes— forbidding reading and 


writing, as I have already mentioned. But 
when I asked for his reasons, he had, for the first 
time in my experience of him, no reasons to give. 
I have the less scruple about disobeying him on 
that account. Still I am a little uneasy, I con- 
fess, when I think of his strange behavior yester 
day. He looked at me, in the oddest way, as if 
he saw something in my face which he had nev- 
er seen before. ‘Twice he took his leave, and 
twice he returned, doubtful whether he would 
not remain at Ramsgate, and let his patients in 
London take care of themselves. His extraor- 
dinary indecision was put an end to at last by 
the arrival of a telegram which had followed him 
from London —an urgent message, I suppose, 
from one of the patients. He went away in a 
bad temper and a violent hurry, and told me, ut 
the door, to expect him back on the sixth. 

When Oscar came, later, there was another 
surprise for me. 

Like Grosse, he was not himself—he too be 
haved strangely! First, he was so cold and so 
silent that I thought he was offended. Then he 
went straight to the other extreme, and became 
so loudly talkative, so obstreperously cheerful, 
that my aunt asked me privately whether I did 
not suspect (as she did) that he had been taking 
too much wine. It ended in his trying to sing 
to my accompaniment on the piano, and in his 
breaking down. He walked away to the other 
end of the room without explanation or apology. 
When I followed him there, a little while after, 
he had a look that indescribably distressed me 
—a look as if he had been crying. Toward the 
end of the evening my aunt fell asleep over her 
book, and gave us a chance of speaking to each 
other in a little second room which opens out of 
he drawing-room in this house. It was I who 
tock the chance—not he. He was so incompre- 
hensibly unwilling to go into the room and speak 
to me that I had to do a very unlady-like thing : 
I mean that I had to take his arm and lead him 
in myself, and entreat him (in a whisper) to tell 
me what was the matter with him. 

**Only the old complaint,” he answered. 

I made him sit down by me on a little old 
fashioned couch that just held two. 

** What do you mean by the old complaint ? 
asked. 

“Oh! you know!’ 
** 1 don't know.” 
“You would know if you really loved me 
‘Oscar! it is a shame to say that. It is a 
shame to doubt that I love you!” 

‘‘Is it? Ever since I have been here I have 
doubted that you love me. It is getting to be 
ar old complaint of mine now. I still suffer a 
Don't notice it!” 

He was so cruel and so unjust that I got up to 
leave him without saving a word more. But, 
oh! he looked so forlorn and so submissive— 
sitting with his head down, and his hands crossed 
listlessly over his knees—that I could not find it 
in my heart to treat him harshly. Was I wrong? 
I don’t know! I have no i 
men—atid no Madame Pratolungo now to teach 
me. Right or wrong, it ended in my sitting down 
ain in the place which I had just left. 

** You ought to beg my pardon,” I said, ** for 
thinking of me as you think, and talking to me 
as vou talk. 

‘**I do beg your pardon,” he answered, hum- 
bly. ‘*I am sorry if I have offended you.” 

How could I resist that? I put my hand on 
is shoulder, and tried to make him lift up his 
head and look at me. 

** You will always believe in 


— 


litde sometimes. 





a how to manage 


by him : 





me in the fu- 
** Promise me that.” 

‘* IT can promise to try, Lucilla. As things are 
now, I can promise no more.” 
You are speaking in 
lain yourself.” 


ture?” I went on. 


** As things are now ? 
riddles to-night Ex} 
** T explained myself this morning on the pier 
Surely this was hard on me—after he had 
promised to give me till the end of the week to 
consider his proposal! I took my hand off his 
shoulder, He, who never used to displease or 
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VIEW OF SANDRINGHAM HALL, FROM THE SOUTHWESI 
SANDRINGHAM HALL. Oe eS Te anvemeten |i 3 

Berore the Prince of Wales selected San- | the well kept ads and foot-pat ! ern G 

ingham Hal I e few pat f Ey vealth judici ] ; i ] tl ] | | ] | } 
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in the spring of 1863, that his Roval Highness 
passed very much of his time upon his newly ac- 
quired domain. After his marriage the Prince 
and his bride spent a portion of their honey-moon 
at their Norfulk residence. After the London 
season thev returned in the autumn, when the 
Prince applied himself with ardor to tield sports 
on his estate. An annual practice was also com 
menced of giving doles to the deserving pvot 
npon the property, and the royal couple also in 
tereste| themselves in the education of the chil 
dren of their poorer neighbors. In the summer 
of 1869 the Prince and Princess of Wales sus- 
tained the most prominent part in the inaugura- 
tion of the Lynn Docks, bat they were unable 
to visit Sandringham in 1869-70, in consequence 
of the reconstruction of Sandringham House. 
ihey accordingly passed January, 1870, at Gun- 
ton Hall, which was placed at their disposal by 
Lord Suffield. In the summer of 1870 the ex- 
tension of Sandringham House was completed, 
and in the autumn of 1870, and on the birth- 
day of the Prince, their Royal Highnesses gave 
a magnificent county ball, to which several hun- 
dred guests were bidden. A similar entertain- 
ment was given in November, 1871, shortly be 
fore the Prince was seized by his recent lament- 
able illness. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 
ATLEE ON HIS TRAVELS. 


Ox board the Austrian Lloyd's steamer in 
which he sailed from Constantinople Joseph 


Atlee employed himself in the composition of a | 


small volume purporting to be the ** Experiences 
of a ‘lwo Years’ Residence in Greece In an 
opening chapter of this work he had modestly 
intimated to the reader how an intimate ac 
quaiutance with the language and literature of 
modein Greece, great opportunities of mixing 
with every class and condition of the people, a 
mind well stored with classical aequirements and 
thoroughly versed in antiquarian lore, a strong 
poetic temperament, and the feeling of an artist 
for scenery, had all combined to give him a cer- 
tain fitness for his task ; and by the extracts from 
his diary it would be seen on what terms of free- 
dom he conversed with ministers and embassa- 
dors, even with royalty itself. 

A most pitile ss chapter was devoted to the ex 
posure of the mistakes and misrepresentations of 
a late Querter/y article called **‘ Greece and her 


Protectors,"’ whose statements were the more 


mercilessly handled and ridiculed that the paper | 


in question had been written by himself, and the 
sarcastic allusions to the sources of the informa- 
tion not the less pungent on that account. 

That the writer had been admitted to frequent 
audiences of the King; that he had discussed with 
his Majesty the cutting of the Isthmus of Corinth; 
that the King had seriously confided to him his 
belief that, in the event of his abdication, the 
Ionian Islands must revert to him as a personal 


appanage, the terms on which they were annexed | 
to Greece being decided by lawyers to bear this | 


interpretation—all these Atlee denied of his own 
knowledge, and asked the reader to follow him 
into the royal cabinet for his reasons. 

When, therefore, h 


tained some days at Syra to refit, Atlee was 
scarcely sorry that necessity gave him an oppor- 
tunity to visit Athens. 

A tittle about Ulysses and a good deal about 
Lord Byron, a smattering of Grote and a more 


perfect memory of About, were, as he owned to | 
himself, all his Greece; but he could answer for | 


what three days in the country would do for him, 


particularly with that spirit of candid inquiry he | 


could now bring to his task, and the genuine fair- 
ness with which he desired to judge the people. 

“The two years’ resident” in Athens must 
doubtless often have dined with his minister; and 
so Atlee sent his card to the Legation. 

Mr. Brammell, our *‘ present minister at Ath- 
ens,” as the /imes continued to designate him, 
as though to imply that the appointment might 
not be permanent, was an exceilent man, of that 
stamp of which diplomacy has more—who con- 
sider that the court to which they are accredited 
concentrates for the time the political interests 
of the globe. That any one in Europe thought, 
read, spoke, or listened to any thing but what 
was then happening in Greece, Mr. Brammell 
could not believe. That France or Prussia, 
Spain or Italy, could divide attention with this 
small kingdom—that the great political minds 
of the Continent were not more eager to know 
what Comoundouros thought and Bulgaris re- 
than all about Bismarck and Gortschakotf 
he could not be brought to conceive ; 


quire 
and in 
consequence of these convictions he was an ad 
mirable minister, and fully represented all the 
interests of his country. 

As that admirable public instructor, the Levant 
Herald, had frequently mentioned Atlee’s name, 
now as the guest of Ku!bash Pasha, now as hav- 
ing attended some public ceremony with other 
persons of importance, and once as *‘ our distin- 
guished countryman, whose wise suggestions and 
acute observations have been duly accepted by 
the imperial cabinet,” Brammell at once knew 
that this dis! inguisie ! countrymen should be en- 
tertained at dinner, and he seni him an invitation 
That habit—so popular of late years—to send 
out some man from England to do something at 
a foreign court that the British embassador or 
minister there either has not done or can not 


heard that, from some | 
damage to the machinery, the vessel must be de- | 
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! do, possibly ought never to do, had invested At- 
lee in Brammell’s eyes with the character of one 
of those semi-accredited inscrutable people whose 
function it would seem to be to make us out the 
most meddlesome people in Europe. 

Of course Brammell was not pleased to see him 
at Athens, and he ran over all the possible con- 
tingencies he might have come for. It might be 
the old Greek loan which was to be raked up 
again as a new grievance. It might be the pen- 
sions that they would not pay, or the brigands 
that they would not catch—pretty much for the 
same reasons—that they could not. It might be 
that they wanted to hear what ‘T’sousicheff, the 
new Russian minister, was doing, and whether 
the farce of the ‘*Grand Idea” was advertised 
for repetition. It might be Crete was on the ta- 
pis, or it might be the question of the Greek en- 
voy to the Porte that the Sultan refused to re- 
ceive, and which promised to turn out a very 
pretty quarrel if only adroitly treated. 

The more Brammell thought of it, the more 
he felt assured this must be the reason of Atlee’s 
visit, and the more indignant he grew that extra- 
official means should be employed to investigate 
what he had written seventeen dispatches to ex- 
plain—seventeen dispatches, with nine ‘‘inclos- 
ures,” and a ‘private and confidential,” about 
to appear in a blue-book. 

To make the dinner as confidential as might 
be, the only guests besides Atlee were a couple 

| of yachting Englishmen, a German Professor of 

Archeology, and the American minister, who, 

of course speaking no language but his own, 

could always be escaped from by a digression into 

French, German, or Italian. 

Atlee felt, as he entered the drawing-room, 
that the company was what he irreverently called 
afterward a scratch team, and with an almost 
equal quickness he saw that he himself was the 
‘* personage” of the entertainment, the ‘‘ man of 
mark” of the party. 

The same tact which enabled him to perceive 
all this made him especially guarded in all he 
said, so that his host’s efforts to unveil his inten- 
tions and learn what he had come for were com- 
plete failures. ‘‘ Greece was a charming coun- 
try.—Greece was the parent of any civilization 
we boasted.—She gave us those ideas of archi- 
tecture with which we raised that glorious temple 
at Kensington, and that taste for sculpture which 
we exhibited near Apsley House.—Aristophanes 
gave us our comi¢ drama, and only the defaults 
of our language made it difficult to show why the 
member for Cork did not more often recall De- 
mosthenes.” 

As for insolvency, it was a very gentleman-like 
failing; while brigandage was only what Sheil 
used to euphemize as ‘‘ the wild justice” of noble 
spirits, too impatient for the sluggard steps of 
slow redress, and too proud not to be self-reliant. 

Thus excusing and extenuating wherein he 
could not flatter, Atlee talked on the entire even- 
ing, till he sent the two Englishmen home heart- 
ily sick of a bombastic eulogy on the land where 
a pilot had run their cutter on a rock, and a rev- 
enue officer had seized all their tobacco. The 
German had retired early, and the Yankee hast- 
ened to his lodgings to *‘ jot down” all the fine 
things he could commit to his next dispatch 
home, and overwhelm Mr. Seward with an array 
of historic celebrities such as had never been seen 
at Washington. 
| ‘They're gone at last,’’ said the minister. 
** Let us have our cigar on the terrace. 
| ‘The unbounded frankness, the unlimited trust- 
fulness, that now ensued between these two men 
was charming. Brammell represented one hard 
worked and sorely tried in his country’s service ; 
the perfect slave of office, spending nights long at 
his desk, but not appreciated, not valued, at home. 
It was delightful, therefore, to him to find a man 
like Atlee to whom he could tell this—could tell 
for what an ungrateful country he toiled, what 
ignorance he sought to enlighten, what actual 
stupidity he had to counteract. He spoke of the 
Oftice—from his tone of horror it might have 
been the Holy Office—with a sort of tremulous 
terror and aversion: the absurd instructions they 
sent him, the impossible things he was to do, the 
inconceivable lines of policy he was to insist on: 
how but for him the King would abdicate, and a 
| Russian protectorate be proclaimed; how the 

revolt at Athens would be proclaimed in Thessa- 
iy; how Skulkekoff, the Russian general, was 
waiting to move into the provinces *‘ at the first 
check my policy shall receive here,” cried he. 

‘**T shall show you on this map; and here are 

the names, armament, and tonnage, of a hundred 

and ninety-four gun-boats now ready at Nicholief 
to move down on Constantinople.” 

Was it not strange, was it not worse than 

| strange, after such a show of unbounded contfi- 

| dence as this, Atlee would reveal 


nothing ? 
Whatever his grievances against the people he 
| served—and who is without them ?—he would 
| say nothing, he had no complaint to make. 
Things he admitted were bad, but they might be 
The monarchy existed still, and the 
House of Lords was, for a while at least, tolerated. 
Ireland was disturbed, but not in open rebellion ; 
and if we had no army to speak of, we still had 
a navy, and even the present Admiralty only lost 
about five ships a year! 

Till long after midnight did they fence with 
each other, with buttons on their foils—very 
harmlessly, no doubt, but very uselessly too: 
Brammeil could make nothing of a man who nei- 
ther wanted to hear about finance nor taxation, 
court scandal, schools, nor public robbery; and 
though he could not in so many words ask, What 
have you come for? why are you here? he said 
this in full fifty different ways for three hours 
and more. 

*You make some stay among as, I trust?” 
said the minister, as his guest rose to take leave. 
** You mean to see something of this interesting 
|} country before you leave ?” 

‘*T fear not; when the repairs to the steamer 


worse, 





| 


| 





you said?” 


WEEKLY. 
enable her to put to sea, they are to let me know | 
by telegraph, and I shall join her.” 

** Are you so pressed for time that you can not 
spare us a week or two?” y 

**'Totally impossible! Parliament will sit in 
January next, and I must hasten home. 

This was to imply that he was in the House, 
or that he expected to be, or that he ought to be, 
and, even if he were not, that his presence in En- 
gland was all-essential to somebody who was in 
Parliament, and for whom his information, his 
explanation, his accusation, or any thing else, 
was all needed, and so Brammell read it and 
bowed accordingly. 

‘* By-the-way,” said the minister, as the other | 
was leaving the room, and with that sudden 
abruptness of a wayward thought, ‘* we have been 
talking of all sorts of things and people, but not 
a word about what we are so full of here. How 
is this difficulty about the new Greek envoy to 
the Porte toend? You know, of course, the Sul- 
tan refuses to receive him ?” 

“The Pasha told me something of it, but I 
confess to have paid little attention. I treated 
the matter as insignificant.” 

“Insignificant! You can not mean that an 
affront so openly administered as this, the great- 
est national offense that could be offered, is in- 
significant ?’’ and then, with a volubility that 
smacked very little of want of preparation, he ran 
over how the idea of sending a particular man, 
long compromised by his complicity in the Cre- 
tan revolt, to Constantinople, came from Russia, 
and that the opposition of the Porte to accept him 
was also Russian. ‘I got to the bottom of the 
whole intrigue. I wrote home how Tsousicheff 
was nursing this new quarrel. I told our peo- 
ple facts of the Muscovite policy that they never 
got a hint of from their embassador at St. Peters- 
burg.” 

** It was rare luck that we had you here: good- 
night, good-night,” said Atlee, as he buttoned his 
coat. 

** More than that, I said, ‘If the cabinet here 
persist in sending Kostalergi—’” 

‘““Whom did you say? What name was it 


** Kostalergi—the Prince. As much a prince 
as you are. First of all, they have no better; 
and secondly, this is the most consummate ad- 
venturer in the East.” 

**T should like to know him. 
Athens ?” 

** Of course he is. He is waiting till he hears 
the Sultan will receive him.” 

**T should like to know him,” said Atlee, more 
seriously. 

‘* Nothing easier. He comes here every day. 
Will you meet him at dinner to-morrow ?” 

** Delighted! but then I should like a little 
conversation with him in the morning. Perhaps 
you would kindly make me known to him ?” 

** With sincere pleasure. I'll write and ask 
him to dine—and I'll say that you will wait on 
him. I'll say, ‘ My distinguished friend Mr. At- 
lee, of whom you have heard, will wait on you 
about eleven or twelve.’ Will that do ?”’ 

** Perfectly. So then I may make my visit on 
the presumption of being expected ?” 

**Certainly. Not that Kostalergi wants much 
preparation. He plays baccara all night, but he 
is at his desk at six.” 

**Ts he rich ?” 

** Hasn't a sixpence—but plays all the same. 
And, what people are more surprised at, pays 
when he loses. If I had not already passed an 
evening in your company, I should be bold enough 
to hint to you the need of caution—great caution 
—in talking with him.” 

““T know—I am aware,” 
meaning smile. 

** You will not be misled by his cunning, Mr. 
Atlee, but beware of his candor.” 

**T will be on my guard. Many thanks for 
the caution. Good-night!—once more, good- 
night!” 


Is he here—at 


said Atlee, with a 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


So excited did Atlee feel about meeting the 
father of Nina Kostalergi—of whose strange do- 
ings and adventurous life he had heard much— 
that he scarcely slept the entire night. It puz- 
zled him greatly to determine in what character 
he should present himself to this crafty Greek. 
Political amateurship was now so popular in En- 
gland that he might easily enough pass off for 
one of those ‘‘ Bulls” desirous to make himself 
up on the Greek question. This was a part that 
offered no difficulty. ‘‘ Give me five minutes of 
any man—a little longer with a woman—and I'll 
know where his sympathies incline to.” ‘This 
was a constant boast of his, and not altogether a 
vain one. He might be an archzxological trav- 
eler, eager about new-discovered relics and curi- 
ous about ruined temples. He might be a yacht- 
ing man, who only cared for Salamis as good an- 
chorage, nor thought of the Acropolis except as 
a point of departure ; or he might be one of those 
myriads who travel without knowing where or 
caring why; airing their ennui now at Thebes, 
now at Trolhatten; a weariful, dispirited race, who 
rarely look so thoroughly alive as when choosing 
a cigar or changing their money. ‘There was no 
reason why the “distinguished Mr. Atlee” might 
not be one of these—he was accredited, too, by 
his minister, and his *‘ solidarity,” as the French 
call it, was beyond question. ~ 

While yet revolving these points, a cavass— 
with much gold in his jacket, and a voluminous 
petticoat of white calico—came to inform him 
that his Excellency the Prince hoped to see him 
at breakfast at eleven o'clock; and it now only 
wanted a few minutes of that hour. Atlee de- 
tained the messenger to show him the road, and 
at last set out. 

Traversing one dreary, ill-built street after an- 
other, they arrived at last at what seemed a litile | 
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lane, the entrance to which carriages were denied 
by a line of stone posts, at the extremity of which 
a small green gate appeared in a wall. Pushing 
this wide open, the cavass stood respectfully 
while Atlee passed in, and found himself in what, 
for Greece, was a garden. ‘There were two fine 
palm-trees, and a small scrub of oleanders and 
dwarf cedars that grew around a little fish-pond, 
where a small Triton in the middle, with distend- 
ed cheeks, should have poured forth a refreshing 
jet of water, but his lips were dry, and his conch- 
shell empty, and the muddy tank at his feet a 
mere surface of broad water-lilies convulsively 
shaken by bull-frogs. A short shady path led to 
the house—a two-storied edifice, with the external 
stair of wood, that seemed to crawl round it on 
every side. 

In a good-sized room of the ground-floor At- 
lee found the Prince awaiting him. He was 
confined to a sofa by a slight sprain, he called it, 
and apologized for his not being able to rise. 

The Prince, though advanced in years, was still 
handsome; his features had all the splendid reg- 
ularity of their Greek origin; but in the enor- 
mous orbits, of which the tint was nearly black, 
and the indented temples, traversed by veins of 
immense size, and the firm compression of his 
lips, might be read the signs of a man who car- 
ried the gambling spirit into every incident of life, 
one ready ‘‘to back his luck,” and show a bold 
front to fortune when fate proved adverse. 

The Greek’s manner was perfect. ‘There was 
all the ease of a man used to society, with a sort 
of half-sly courtesy, as he said, ‘* This is kind- 
ness, Mr. Atlee—this is real kindness, I scarce- 
ly thought an Englishman would have the cour- 
age to call upon any thing so unpopular as I am.” 

‘**T have come to see you and the Parthenon, 
Prince, and I have begun with you.” 

** And you will tell them, when you get home, 
that I am not the terrible revolutionist they think 
me: that 1 am neither Danton nor Felix Pyat, 
but a very mild and rather tiresome old man, 
whose extreme violence goes no further than be- 
lieving that people ought to be masters in their 
own house, and that when any one disputes the 
right, the best thing is to throw him out of the 
window.” 

*“*If he will not go by the door,” remarked 
Atlee. 

** No, I would not give him the chance of the 
door. Otherwise you make no distinction be- 
tween your friends and your enemies. It is by 
the mild methods—what you call ‘ milk-and-wa- 
ter methods’—men spoil all their efforts for free- 
dom. You always want to cut off somebody's 
head and spill no blood. There's the mistake 
of those Irish rebels: they tell me they have 
courage, but I find it hard to believe them.” 

** Do believe them, then, and know for certain 
that there is not a braver people in Europe.” 

‘* How do you keep them down, then ?” 

**You must not ask me that, for I am one of 
them.” 

‘You Irish ?” 

** Yes, Lrish—very Irish.” 

**Ah! Isee. Irish inan English sense? Just 
as there are Greeks here who believe in Kulbash 
Pasha, and would say, Stay at home and till your 
currant fields and mind your coasting trade. 
Don't try to be civilized, for civilization goes bad- 
ly with brigandage, and scarcely suits trickery. 
And you are aware, Mr. Atlee, that trickery and 
brigandage are more to Greece than olives or 
dried figs.” 

There was that of mockery in the way he said 
this, and the little smile that played about his 
mouth when he finished, that left Atlee in con- 
siderable doubt how to read him. 

“*T study your newspapers, Mr. Atlee,” re- 
sumed he. ‘‘I never omit to read your Times, 
and I see how my old acquaintance Lord Danes- 
bury has been making Turkey out of Ireland. It 
is so hayd to persuade an old embassador that you 
can not do every thing by corruption !” 

**T scarcely think you do him justice.” 

** Poor Danesbury !” ejaculated he, sorrowfully, 

** You opine that his policy is a mistake ?” 

“ Poor Danesbury!” said he again. 

** He is one of our ablest men, notwithstand- 
ing. At this moment we have not his superior 
in any thing.” 

**T was going to say, Poor Danesbury, but I 
now say, Poor England.” ‘ 

Atlee bit his lip with anger at the sarcasm, but 
went on: ‘‘ IT infer you are not aware of the exact 
share subordinates have had in what you call Lord 
Danesbury’s Irish blunders—” 

**Pardon my interrupting you—but a real- 
ly able man has no subordinates. His inferior 
agents are so thoroughly absorbed by his own in- 
dividuality that they have no wills—no instincts 
—and therefore they can do no indiscretions. 
They are the simple emanations of himself in ac- 
tion.” 

** In Turkey, perhaps,” said Atlee, with a smile. 

“If in Turkey, why not in England, or, at 
least, in Ireland? If you are well served—and, 
mind, you must be well served, or you are pow- 
‘erless—you can always in political life see the ad- 
versary shand, ‘That he sees yours is, of course, 
true: the great question, then, is,show much you 
mean to mislead him by the showing it? I give 
you an instance: Lord Danesbury’s cleverest 
stroke in policy here, the one hit probably he 
made in the East, was to have a private corre- 
spondence with the Khedive made known to the 
Russian Embassy, and induce Gortschakoff to be- 
lieve that he could not trust the Pasha! All the 
Russian preparations to move down on the prov- 
inces were countermanded. ‘The stores of grain 
that were being made on the Pruth were arrest- 
ed, and three, nearly four, weeks elapsed before 
the mistake was discovered, and in that interval 
England had reinforced the squadron at Malta 
and taken steps to encourage ‘lurkey—always to 
be done by money, or promise of money.” 

** It was a coup of great adroitness,” said Atlee. 

** It was more,” cried the Greck, with elation. 
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‘Tt was a move of such subtlety as smacks of 
something higher than the Saxon. The men 
who do these things have the instinct of their 
craft. It is theirs to understand that chemistry 
,f human motives by which a certain combination 
results in effects totally remote from the agents 
that produce it. Can you follow me?” 

‘“*T believe I can.” 

‘*T would rather say, Is my attempt at an ex- 
planation sufficiently clear to be intelligible ? 

Atlee looked fixedly at him—and he could do so 
unobserved, for the other was now occupied in pre 
paring his pipe—without minding the question. 
‘Therefore Atlee set himself to study the features 
before him. It was evident enough, from the in 
tensity of his gaze and a certain trembling of his 
upper lip, that the scrutiny cost him no common 
effort. It was, in fact, the effort to divine what 
if he mistook to read aright would be an irrepa 
rable blunder. 

With the long-drawn inspiration a man makes 
before he adventures a daring feat, he said: ** It 
is time I should be candid with you, Prince. It 
is time I should tell you that I am in Greece only 
to see you.” 

‘*To see me?” said the other, and a very faint 
flush passed across his face. 

‘* To see you,” said Atlee, slowly, while he drew 
out a pocket-book and took from it a letter 
** This,” said he, handing it, ** is to your address 
The words on the cover were M. Speridionides. 

**T am Speridion Kostalergi, and by birth a 
Prince of Delos,” said the Greek back 
the letter 

‘*T am well aware of that, and it 
perfect confidence that I venture to recall a past 
that your Excellency will see I respect ;" and At 
lee spoke with an air of deference. 

‘* The antecedents of the men 
country are not to be measured by the artificial 
habits of a people who regulate condition by mon 
ev Your statesmen have no need to be journal 
3 teachers, and Italians 
are all these, and on the Lower Danube and i 


wavlliz 


only in 


who serve this 


ists, tutors: Frenchmen 
Greece we are these and something more Nor 
are we less politic lans that we are more men of the 
world ‘The little of statecraft that Frencl 
peror ever knew he picked up in his days of ex 
ile.” All this he blurted out in short and 
sionate bursts, like an angry man who was tt 


pas 








to be logical in his anger, and to make an effort 
of reason subdue his wrath 





‘*1f [ had not understood these things as you 
yourself understand them, I should not have been 
so indiscreet as to offer you that lette: and e 


more he proffered it 


rhis time the Greek took it, tore open the en 
velope, and read it through 
‘*It is from Lord Danesbury,” said he at 


length. ‘“* When we parted last I was, in a cer 

tain sense, my lord’s subordinate—that is, there 
were things none of his staft secretaries Or at- 
tachés or dragomen could do, and I could dothem 
Times are charged, and if we are to mee : 
it will be as colleagues It is true, Mr thee, the 
embassador of England and the envy 
rank Ld 


llusions, and this is not one of 





are not exactly of the same 
mit myself many 


them; but remember, if Great Britain be a first 


rate power, Greet é is a volcano, It is for us to 
say when there shall be an eruption.” 

‘It was evident, from the ram! ling tenor of this 
speech, he was speaking rather to conceal his 


thonghts, and give himself time for reflection, 
than to enun 
Atlee, with native acuteness, read 
ply bowed a cold assent. 


**Why should I give | 


late any definite pinion; and so 


im back his letters ?” 


burst out the Greek, warmly What does he 
offer me in exchange for them? Money! mere 
money! By what presumption does he assume 


that I must be in such want of ney 
only question should be the sum ? 
time come when I shatl be 


Chamber as to certain matters of poli 


mK 
May not the 
} 


questioned in 





our 
y, and my 


only vindication be the documents of this 





} 


signed with his name? Will you tell 


that the 


same 
lish embassador, written in his own hand and 


that 


the triumphant assertion of a man’s honor is 


not more to him than bank-notes ? 

Though the heroic spirit of this 
but a short way to deceive Atlee, who only 
as a plea for a higher price, it was his policy t« 


read i 


rd o it, an the 





seem to believe ary W 
perfect picture of quiet « 

**You little suspect 
said the Greek. 

‘**T believe I know: 
alogue of them and their « 
the other. 

*“* Ah! indeed ; 
for the accuracy and com} 


mviction,. 


mildly hintes 


ntents, 


uck 


and are you prepared to 
eteness of ve 
You must be aware it is only my ] 
can answer that question.” 


tion t} 
ion S 





** Is there 
letter about Crete? and the false news that de 
ed the Baron de 
of ny instructions to the Khedive? 
I am sure there 
sotiation with Stephanotis Bey ? 


**] have seen Stephar 


in your enume 


Is there the not 


Is there 


ce Jaude ? 





is not any 





come from him,” said Atlee, grasping at 
cape the name offered 
** Ah. vou know the old Palikao ? 


mention of the ne 


speech went 


t 
t 


looked a 
what these letters are,” 


I rather think I have a cat- 


1 


1 


yur list ?” 


ord himself 


there the 


e 


‘“Intimately: we are, I hope, close friends; he 
was at Kulbash Pasha’s while 1 was there, and 
we had much talk together 

‘And from him it was you lea 1 tl Spe 
ridionides was Speridion Kostalerg ul the 
Greek, slowly 

** Surely this is not meant as a quest , or, at 
least, a questi nt ¢ ered ? 1 Atlee 


litely ‘We are tt 
old ft iend 
become dear frie 
from the same poiut of view, M. Atlee—is it ni 
so?” 





iis, We see life p 
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many and too sudden to let 


lite 


‘*It would be a great flattery to me to think 
it.” And Joe’s eyes sparkled as he spoke 
** One has to make his choice 


contingencies are toc 
us pre yect very far in 


somewhat early **Strange enough,’ said ightfully, 
hazard 


in the world whether he will be hunted " were by 


I believe that is about the case 


hunt or you have just—as it 
struck the « 
will always respond to the appeal of a h 
Were I to ‘Do y Kos 
talergi makes so harda bargain? It is to endow 
a daughter. It is the sole pr 
to make her—reek statesmen can 
** And you, | tunes—this hazard will secure the 
ask | On my life, I can not think of one 


the Enylish nature that 





chord in 
I suspect so 

“TIT did not take long to decide: J took my 
place with the wolves ! Nothing could be more 
quietly uttered than these words 
a savage ferocity in his look as he said them 
that held Atlee almost spell-bound. 
Mr. Atlee? and you? I need 


me uffec 


thon say, 1 know why 


but there was 





ision he stipulates 
for 


is future 


amass Dp 





scarcely 





iment that 








where your choice fell !” would have equal weight 
It was so palpable that the words meant a com Kostalergi smiled faintly, but did not spe 





pliment, Atlee had only to smile a polite accept Lord Danesbury never married, but 


ance of them with what interest and affection he f ws the 
‘These letters,” said the Greek, resuming, | fortunes of men who live to secure the happine 
and like one who had not mentally lapsed from | of their children It is the one ple t 


to be sure, 


the theme—‘‘these letters are all that my lord | resist ; ! 
you this, and perhaps at the time 


deems them. ‘They are the very stuff that, in | 
your country of publicity and free discussion, 
would make or mar the 
among you. And,” added 


best 
after a 


very 


he 


reputations 


pause, 


lieved it; but how cs 


and 





1a man wi 


pleasures guard 
s? WI st 





its very costhe himselt 





t his own habit 





s 
‘“* there are none of them destroyed—none ! honor that the girl will ever be the owner of this 
** He is aware of that.” sum ?’’ 
**No, he is not aware of it to the extent I place that beyond a cavil or a ques 


speak of, for many of the documents that he be 
lieved he saw burned in his own presence, on his 


¢ 
i 


money shall not le 


**T shall 


he 





her g 


ave his hands till she 


e himself 





marries 


own hearth, are here, here in the room we sit in! | You have you laws, by which a man ca 
So that I am in the proud position of being ab! harge his estate th the payment of a certai 
to vindicate his policy in many cases where his | amount M 1. if assents to this, will 









































memory might prove weak or fallacious | k how it may be done repeat 
** Although I know Lord Danesbury’s value | desire to to a drachma of the sum 
for these papers does not bear out your own, | t me immensel I can not tell 
will not suffer myself to discuss the point. I re you how int I feel interested in all this. I 
turn at once to what I have come for Shall I fact, I sl i wn t you f ankly that vou have at 
make you an offer in money for them, Monsieur last employed an argument | do not know v 
Kostalergi ?” even if | ished—to answer Am I at 1 
** What is the amount you propose ?” t st this pre much as you have told i 
“*T was to negotiate for a thous: poul Every word of it } 
first I w to give two thor latt last re | Will igot t give me a little 
sort. I will begin at the last resort and pay y im y hand 
tw hat Id t ) ke that 
** Why not piastres, Mr. Atlee? I’m sure your ave Y aning corre und with eve 
instructions must have said piastres f« ? 
Quite unmoved by the sare @ took out I formally and del y 
his pocket book and read from a memorandun Phe i er do gat e! ent 
** Should M. Kostalergi refuse your offer or tl h It was a telegray message to Atlee > 
it insufficient, on no account let the negotiatior e steamer had perfected her repairs a ‘ 
take any turn of acrimony or recrimination. He sail tha g 
has rendered me great services in past times, and You 1 to sail with her asked the Greek 
it will be for himself to determine whether he Well, w al ur you il my pack 
le vhat should in any way bai ¢ G y I have no doubt we shall hear of 
future rel: ns together ea ther again 
** This is not a we?” said the Greek, smil I k I ild venture to bet on it,” were 


ing supercillo 
+s No. It is 
other, after a slig 
lhe 

said the 


dealings with cabinets. In 





} 


. | 
| 
men who make a trade of diplomacy, 
Greek, haughtily, ‘* reserve it for their 
mme or familiar in- | 


tercourse they are straightforward and simple 












































ls as he turned away 


Atlee s li 


NEW-YEAR’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


SOME curious ¢ 
New-Year seasor 


bservances connec 


perhaps vestiges of the ar 



































Without these } s your noble master can not | cient Celtic heathenism—have lingered long i 
return to ‘Turkey as embassador Do not inter the Highlands, though now modified by the 
rupt me He can not come back as embassador sp ead of intelligence During last century tl 
to the Porte! It is for him to say how he esti old fashions were in full sway All work 
mates the post An ambitious 1 ostentatiously laid aside on the afternoon of 
eason for his ambition, an able man sist Deceml« | the men of a 
conviction of his a vy, a hamlet, rey » the w and ‘ 
who understood and saw the services he « | num be fj er- bushes ich the < 
render to his country, would not bargain at the home on their backs in preparati f r u 
price the place should cost him, nor say ten thou ceremonial of the morrow Eacl t 
sand pounds too much to pay for it procured a pitcher of water from ‘*‘t lead 
**'Ten thousand pounds!” exclaimed Atlee, | living ford that is, the ford a rive 
mut in real and unfeigned astonishment funerals and passengers crossed Phis ' ‘ 
‘Th » said ten thousand, and I lll not say brought i *rfect ence, and Ww r eat 
nine—nor nine thousand ne hundred ber ed to touch the gr nd Ss] gre 
Atlee slowly arose and took his hs I have | as contact with the earth w« have des ed 
too much respect for rself and for your time, the virtue of the spell i ed At 
M. Kostalergi, impose any longer on your lei hour next morning every dwelling was the s 
sure I have no need to say that your proposal of singular rites, w h whe es posed to } 
} is total y unaccey ible serve against witchcraft, the « eve 1 < 
** You have not heard it ¢ il The money ** devilments luring the year t eg Ihe 
is but a part o1 it | insist o1 I shall demand father, or head of the se, Was f t ‘ 
besides, that the British embassador at Constan He kindle he fire, a then, taking the 
tinople shall formally support my claim to be re ] ate and a bru treated the rest of thu 
ceived as envoy from Greece, i that the whole | fam ere still abed, to a 
might of England be pledged to the ratification | profuse as n, which was generally ackt 
of my appointment edged witl hing but gra le W hat re 
| A very cold but not uncourteous smile was all | m 1 of the ' as still farther enchante 
| Atlee’s acknowledgment of this speech eing ed er an !|-shaped crystal, or a 
| **'There are small details which regard my ng-! pit f silver mone and then car 
| title and the rank that I lay claim to. Wit ed to the byre hich, in most cases, was unde 
| these I do not trouble you. I will merely say I t s f h the cottage), where it wa 
reserve them if we should discuss t fu given to the « to drink. On returning, the 
ture perator heape part of the or 
| ** Of that there $ little pr spect Indeed, I see the hearth, and fully closi the 
|} none whatever , however d s, windows, and every bole « t hich 
Prince, that I s ; lertake to ild admit the slightest breath of air, set tire t 
place your claims to be received as minister for the pile. The dense smoke thence sing spee 
| Greece at the Porte under Lord Danest ury st reduced the mates to the } f tt , 
tice, and, I lave every hope, for favorable consid Wh the fresh air was readm la t gla 
eration. We are not likely to meet again: may f whisky h “*had never se e gauge 
| I assume that we part friends ?” was served ind, and tl le e next 
**Vou only ticipate my own sincere desire.’ jected to a similar fumig ‘ ide 
As they passed slowly through the garden, At- | the painful solemnities of the morning At the 
lee stopped said ‘* Had | been able to tell present day it Is or ly iv emote ] cts t 
my lord, * The Prince is just named special envoy | such ‘‘cantrips” continue to be | ticed, and 
at Constantinople he ks are offended at even there the cattle alone are f l wi the 
something he has done in Crete or Thessaly charmed water and the " t It 
With ut certain | ressure n the l ivan the will rect lle it at the Mus | A t 
not receive him Will your lordship empower lamp and smoke charms f mut devil 
me to say that you will undertake this, and, nd curing diseases But belief in the inflaence 
moreover, enable me to assure him that all the | of the evil-eye on cows and rae ill preva 
st and expenditure of his outfit shall be met | lent in the Highlands, although, happil 
in a suitable form If, in fact, you give me your antidote to this malignant | er ki 
permission to s t h a basis as this, I should the owner of the threat f 
leave Athens f er I feel 1 ri has nothing more t Tt t tte 
‘*The Cham s alread voted the tfit s spected person a littie of th f 
It is very modest, but Ss ¢ ig (ur nation 1 horse, to name a price, |! er extra t 
al resources are at a ‘ You ht, it at ich he is willing to sell it 
a hat is, if y ead my A farcical Hogmanay e Scottisl r f 
‘ you might t ! I i des New s I ank { e of H 
tined this sum a fortune of my da r I | rides the honor of | PF ed by D 
have a daughte Mr. Atlee, and at present . Ie son in his ‘Journey to the W este Island 
ning in you \ And though at At New-Year’s Eve, in the ha r castl { the 
one time | was minded ecall her, and take k d,. where, at festal seasor there I vy be su 
’ ’ | 
er with me to Turkey, I have grown to doubt posed a very numerous company, ove man dress 
whether it would be a wise policy. Our Greek | es himself in a cow's hide, upon which other men 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE AS IT IS 
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pen ul p rough the o f cup 
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